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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this manual, which accompanies a video 
program, is to provide general background information for foreign 
language teachers who are, or soon will be, teaching in total, 
partial, or two-way immersion classrooms. Part of a series of video 
programs^ this manual highlights techniques, strategies, and special 
considerations that immersion teachers must think about as they plan 
for and teach language arts to upper grade elementary students who 
hav been enrolled in immersion programs since kindergarten or Grade 
1. This teacher ^s manual and the accompanying video may be used in a 
variety of ways. The viewer may first wish to read the report of the 
Commission on Reading "Becoming a Nation of Readers" in the section 
"Background Reading," and then view the video program and complete 
the related activities included in the manual, or the viewer may wish 
to first watch the video, read the articles, and complete the eight 
activities in Parts 1 and 2 of the manual. Appendixes include two 
short stories, definitions of types of discourse, and a list of 
writing intents. (Contains 24 references,) (VWL) 
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PREFACE 

Video production 

The production of this video program and manual was funded by a 
federal grant from the U.S. Department of Education. Title VI, 
International Research and Studies: tmproving Foreign Language 
Methodology Through Immersion Teacher Training. This grant was 
developed and implemented by the Office of instruction and Program 
Development, Division of Academic Skills, Foreign Languages, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland, from July. 1969 to June 1990. 
The activities for this grant were carried out by Eileen Lorenz, immersion 
resource teacher and Myriam Met, foreign language coordinator. 

The production of this program would not have been possible without 
the cooperation and support of the elementary immersion staff and 
students of the three Montgomery County Public Schools immersion 
programs: Oak View. Rock Creek Forest, and Rolling Ten-ace elementary 
schools. Montgomery County Public Schools television staff members also 
made significant contributions to this project. 

Upon request, this manual and video program will be distributed to 
school districts and institutions of higher education to be used for 
nonprofit training workshops and research projects. Requests for these 
materials should be accompanied by a $25 check made payable to 
Montgomery County Public Schools. Requests should be addressed to: 

Foreign Language Coordinator 
Division of Academic Skills 
Montgomery County Public Schools 
850 Hungerford Drive 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 



INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of the video prnpram and manual 

The purpose of the program and manual is to provide general background 
information for foreign language teachers who are, or will soon be. 
teaching in early total, partial, or two-way Immersion classrooms. The 

sixth in a series of video programs. Teaching Reading and Langua ge Arts in 
the Immersion Classroom! Grades 3 - 6 highlights techniques. Strategies, 
and special considerations that immersion teachers must think about as 
they plan for and teach reading and language arts to upper grade 
elementary students who have been enrolled in an immersion program 
since Kindergarten or Grade 1. 

How to use the video program and manual 

The Teacher's Activity Manual and the videotape have been designed to 
complement one another and may be used in a variety of ways. The video 
program has been divided Into three sections and it is recommended that 
each be viewed separately. The viewer may first wish to read the articles 
found in the section, "Background Reading," and then view the video 
program and complete the related activities included in the manual. Or. 
the viewer may wish first to watch the video, read the articles and then 
complete the activities in the manual. 

The video and accompanying activity manual may be used effectively by 
either a teacher or group of teachers. Multiple viewings to review 
specific sections of the video provide opportunities to use the program to 
support a variety of objectives. 
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PREVIEWING 
ACTIVITY 



Activity 1 PREVIEWING ACTIVITY 



Reading and writing are activities which we perform every day. while 
giving little thought to what skills and concepts we are using. As an 
immersion teacher you are charged with teaching upper grade (grades 3-6) 
students to read and write in the immersion language. Special attention 
must be given to both students' understanding and their use of oral and 
written language across the curriculum. 

I. Before you begin to play the video program, note your definitions of 
reading and writing. If possible, discuss how you've defined reading 
and writing with a colleague. You will probably want to keep these 
definitions in mind as you view the progiram. 

Reading is 



Writing is 



2 
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Activity 1 PREVIEWING ACTIVITY - continued 



II. Teaching reading and language arts in the immersion language is a 
challenging task. If you are an experienced immersion 
teacher, note on the following page the tasks that you have found most 
challenging when working with upper grade (3-6) elementary students. 
If you have never taught in an immersion setting, note on the following 
page any issues or questions that you have about teaching reading and 
language arts to upper grade elementary immersion students. This 
video program may respond to some of your issues or it may raise new 
ones. However, you will probably find it helpful to keep these issues in 
mind as you view each section of the video program. 
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Activity 1 PREVIEWING ACTIVITY - eontlnued 

CHALLENGING ASPECTS OR QUESTIONS ABOUT TEACHING READING 
AND LANGUAGE ARTS TO UPPER GRADE ELEMENTARY IMMERSION 

STUDENTS 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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PART I 



Part 1 Activity 1 

The Reading Process ■ Survfty and Activatg Prior Knowtedpe 

Survey 

Whether the materials to be read are a novel, such as Little House on the 
Prairie (in translation), a short story, such as Mv Favorite Sea Monstftrs- 
Great Whita Shark (Appendix A), or an expository article about koalas. Say 
Cheese. Please (Appendix B). immersion teachers must survey and activate 
students' prior knowledge before students begin to read. In an upper grade 
elementary immersion classroom, surveying students' background 
information about a topic includes two tasks: 

• finding out what students already know about the specific topic 

• finding out what language students have available to 
understand, discuss and write about the topic 

Experienced immersion teachers tell us that as they inventory students' 
knowledge about a topic and language, they: 

• integrate listening, speaking, reading, anci writing 

• use many verbal and nonverbal clues to support the meaning of 
the topic being discussed (Common strategies include: 
paraphrase, such as defining *a pioneer" as a person who seeks 
out unknown territory to settle; define by example, such as 
defining the term "products" from the early settlement 
colonists by naming tobacco, cattle, indigo, and corn; use visual 
representations of obfects . such as pictures of;tools used by 
the pioneers during the westward movement; and rfispiav real 
Qhiects . such as dried corn, flour, and other pioneer food staples 

17 



Part 1 Activity 1 - continued 

The Reading Process ■ Survey and Activate Prior Knewlftdqe 

• use brainstorming, pair, and group work to provide students 
with many opportunities to discuss what they know, ask 
questions of their classmates, and record their background 
knowledge 

• discuss, as a class, students' background information gathered 
during pair and group work 

• record students' background knowledge on chart paper; i.e., 
'What We Know About...' so that information remains posted in 
the classroom and provides students with an available 
reference of class members* knowledge and language used to 
express this knowledge 

Activate 

The very same activities that teachers use to survey students* background 
knowlege also stimulate or activate students' recall of past experiences 
and previously learned language. Additionally, these activities frequently 
help students see connections among various areas of the curriculum. For 
example, Grade 6 total immersion students who have completed study of a 
unit about Africa should have available broader background knowledge and 
richer language than before studying this unit. They should be able to use 
the knowledge''Qnd language learned in social studies to better understand 
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Part 1 Activity 1 • continued 

The Reading Process « Survey and Activate Prior Knowicdoe 



what they are studying in reading and language arts. As students read a 
novei about the explorations and adventures of Stanley Livingston, they 
will probably mal<e connections between reading, language arts and social 
studies as they encounter related information. 

I. In the video program, before students began to read i-ittie House on the 
Prairie , an experienced immersion teacher surveyed and activated 
students' language level and bacl^ground {knowledge by asking them to 
work in pairs to discuss and write down whatever they already knew 
about the early pioneers and the westward movement. She displayed a 
U.S. map (in French) as a reference for students. During a whole class 
discussion, she recorded on chart paper students' background knowledge 
of the historical period and the language they used to express their 
ideas. Then she engaged them in an open-ended discussion about the 
westward movement, using a model of a covered wagon and the U.S. map 
as contextual clues. During these activities, she kept in mind the 
questions found on the following page. 
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Part 1 Activity 1 - continued 

The Reading Process - Survey and Activate Prior Knowledge 



• Am I integrating listening, speaking, reading and writing 
sl(iils? 

• Are my questions or activities surveying and activating both 
language and knowledge about the westward movement? 

• Is the language I am using familiar enough to make the meaning 
of new concepts clear, yet challenging enough to promote 
students' language gro>^1h? Am I paraphrasing and defining by 
example frequently? 

• Are the pictures and real objects I am using in the activity 
providing sufficient context to make sure students understand? 

• Am I using several modalities to allow students to process and 
express their knowledge visually, auditorally. and 
tactile/kinesthettcally? 

Use these questions as guidelines to plan a lesson to survey and activate 
students* background knowledge about the short narrative Mv Favorite Sea 
Monsters: Great White Shark (Appendix A) or a Short narrative you may 
use with your class, if you are a partial immersion teacher, remember to 
plan for many context clues and to focus students' attention on these 
clues frequently. 



Even though the reading selection is in English, you probably will benefit 
more from this activity if you plan the lesson in the immersion language 
you teach. Discuss your lesson with a colleague. 




Part 1 Activity 1 - continued 

The Reading Process - Survey and Activate Prior Knowledge 

II. Now use these same questions as guidelines to plan a lesson to survey 
and activate students' background knowledge about the short 
expository text, Say Cheese. Please , found in Appendix B. 
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Part 1 Activity 2 

The Reading Process - Dgtarminft tha Purpose for Rftadinff/ Read 

the Text 

After you have surveyed and activated students* background and language 
knowledge about a topic, the next step in the reading process is to help 
students focus on, or identify the purpose for. reading the materia! at 
hand, identifying the purpose for reading goes hand-in-hand with helping 
students identify how they will read, or which strategies are most 
appropriate for the purpose fcr reading. Students reading a short 
narrative for pleasure should approach the text with different reading 
strategies from those used when reading an exposition piece to gain 
detailed information. Think about the following questions: What do 
students already know about this topic? What do students want to know 
about this topic? Do students need only to understand the gist of the 
story or the main idea presented? Do students need to be concerned about 
understanding every word? Do students need to note specialized 
language? Asking yourself questions such as these will help you decide 
how to proceed as you plan your lessons. 

Keeping in mind that the same text should be read several times with a 
different purpose each time, you will want to consider how multiple 
readings can help students better understand what they are reading and 
attain a variety of objectives. For example, consider the different 
objectives you might identify for Grade 3 students who are about to read 
an expository text about the plants and animals of the desert regions in 
the United States. 
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Part 1 Activity 2 • continued 

The Beading Process - Determine the Purpose for Rcadin?/ Read 

thg Text 

Before reading, you might ask students to work in pairs and list what they 
Icnow about the environmental characteristics of these desert regions; 
what plants and animals (or creatures) they thinic live in desert regions in 
the United States. During a whole class discussion of these three aspects 
of desert life, you might record students' Icnowledge in a large class web, 
such as the one noted on the following page. 

On the second day, you might ask students to work again in small groups 
and to make a list of questions of what they would like to know about the 
environmental characteristics, the flora and fauna of the desert. As each 
group shares their questions, you or a student should note the questions on 
chart paper so that they can be displayed and referred to white the class 
is working. Now students are ready to read, or you may decide to read the 
piece aloud to them. Regardless, students should be reminded that their 
purpose for reading or listening is to be alert for information that they 
already knew that is confirmed by the text. After students have read or 
listened to the text, the class may discuss the information in the text 
that was already known about the desert and was previously noted in the 
class web. Then, working in pairs, students may be directed to discuss 
what information they had said they wanted to know about the desert 
which was found in this text. 
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Part 1 Activity 2 - continued 

The Reading Process - Determine the Purpose for Rggding/ Read 

the Text 

On a third day, as students read the text for a second time, they might 
read with a partner. As one student reads aloud, the other reads silently 
and follows the text, each assisting the other as needed. Pairs of 
students equipped with a copy of the class web may use the class list of 
questions and add information to the web as they reread the text. 

During subsequent lessons, other possible purposes for rereading this text 
might be to select a favorite part to read to the dass or to a small group: 
to write a response in a learning log to a portion of the text read aloud by 
a partner; to illustrate a favorite part of the text and explain it to a small 
group or to the entire class. 

Now let's examine how you might plan multiple readings for a Grade 3 
narrative text, a folktale from Mexico. Before reading, you might ask 
students in small groups to make predictions about the story based on 
information gained from the title and the cover illustrations. As each 
group shares predictions they should be noted on chart paper so that the 
class may refer back to them after they have read the story. With their 
predictions in mind, students may read the story for the first time to 
confirm or negate their predictions. In addition, another objective for the 
first time reading might be to understand the gist of the text. 




Part 1 Activity 2 • continued 

The Reading Process - Determine the Purpose for Readin^i/ Read 

the Text 



The second time students read the foilctale, you might direct ihem to 

identify the story structure~the setting, the characters, the problems 

and the solutions. But before students read a second time, you should help 

them formulate questions that they can ask themselves as they read. 

For example: 

Where is this story taking place? 
Who are the main characters? 
What are the problems? 

Have you ever had a problem like the one in the story? 

What are the actions the character(s) take to solve the problems? 

What are the solutions? 

How would you solve the problem if it were yours? 

When students are asked to find supporting passages in a text to justify 
their answers, their reading becomes more focused as they look for 
specific information. Students should know that they will be expected to 
support their answers with portions of the text being read. 

Another helpful tool as students read to identify story components is a 
web. If students are unfamiliar with webs as a means of organizing 
information, you will want to model how to construct and use a web. 
There are several options for recording information in a web-single 
words, short sentences or sketches. Consideration of students* level of 
language proficiency will help you decide which option is most 
appropriate for a particular lesson. 
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Part 1 Activity 2 • continued 

Tlic Rcadin^i Process - Determine the Purpose for Reading/ Reatf 

the Text 



Continuing the discussion of multiple readings, when students read the 
text again, you might ask that they look for and note all the language that 
describes the character traits of the main character. This information 
could be recorded as a list or in a web. You might ask the students to read 
the story another time and write a short paragraph replacing one of the 
main characters of the story with one they create. The number of times 
that you request students to read a story depends on cun'tcular objectives, 
the interest level in the story, and the needs of the students. 

Partial immersion teachers will probably follow these same procedures 
for multiple readings, incorporating some modifications in lessons to 
meet the needs of students. The first time through the folktale, instead 
of asking students to read the text silently, you might read it aloud to 
students. This will allow you to incorporate additional pictures, real 
objects, body language, and verbal clues that will support students' 
understanding of the text. Instead of asking students to identify the 
characters, setting, problems, and solutions of the story on their own, you 
might decide to guide students through this lesson as a whole class or in 
small groups. As the story structure is being identified, you might ask 
students to find evidence in the text to support what the group has 
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Part 1 Activity 2 • continued 

The Reading Process - Determine the Purpose for Reading/ Read 

the Teift 

decided. These are but two suggested strategies: there are many others. 
These strategies provide partial immersion students with additional clues 
to understanding the text, and a structured language framework that 
allows them to successfully-read -and -discuss texts that are age 
appropriate but which otherwise might be too difficult for them to 
undertake. 

I. Using the short narrative My Favorite Sea Monsters: Great White 
Shark (Appendix A), or a short narrative that you could use with 
your class, plan a series of multiple readings for you grade. Note the 
purpose for each reading and any tools or guidance that you will give 
your students to help them keep each puipose in mind as they read. 

If you're a partial immersion teacher, remember to consider possible 
modifications to include as you plan this lesson. If possible, discuss 
your activity with a colleague and/or try it out with your class. 

II. In Appendix C are definitions of four types of discourse that 

you wilt probably be reading with your students during the year- 
narrative, expository, persuasive and procedural. Since you've 
already planned multiple readings for a narrative text, let's consider 
multiple readings for an expository text. 
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Part 1 Activity 2 • continued 

The Reading Proecss « Determine the Purpoaa for Rgftdiny/ Read 

the Teift 

One experienced immersion teacher planned four readings for Grade 5 
students for an expository text entitled Our Moon . First, she divided the 
class into small groups and asked students to record and organize the 
information they already Icnew about the moon in a web: she also asked 
them to generate a list of questions about further information they would 
like to know about the moon. During the teacher's advanced preparation, 
she anticipated specific language that students might not know in the 
immersion language. She prepared prompt cards with the new language 
and illustrations as cues to meaning so that she was prepared for 
students' requests for language assistance as they worked in small groups. 
She did not use the cards as language drill, but rather as a tool ready to be 
used if the students needed this support. The small groups shared their 
webs as a class, summarizing their information about the moon into a 
larger web. They also compiled a list of class questions about the moon. 

Students were ready to read the text after the teacher had surveyed and 
activated their prior knowledge. During the students* fii^t reading, the 
teacher directed them to identify the main idea of the piece. During the 
students' second reading, the teacher directed them to identify and add 
new facts about the moon to their individual student copies of tiie class 
web. 
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Part 1 Activity 2 • continued 

The Reading Process - Determine the Purpose for Reading/ Read 

ihe Text 

Students also were asked to note answers to any of the class' questions 
about the moon found in the text. During a third reading, students were 
requested to add new and specialized "moon language" to their personal 
dictionaries. - Students- were asked to read the expository text a fourth 
time to decide how the information presented could be reorganized and 
used by a travel agent to develop a brochure attracting vacationers to the 
moon in the year 2025. 

Using the expository text, Sav Cheese. Please , found in Appendix B, 
plan a series of multiple readings for a Grade 5 class. Or, you may 
prefer to plan multiple readings for an expository text that you have 
already identified to use with your class. Note the purpose for each 
reading and any tools, such as webs, that you will give your students to 
help them keep each individual purpose in mind as they read. If possible, 
discuss your activity with a colleague and/or try it out with your class. 

As discussed In the preceding activities, multiple readings ^f the same 
text can serve diverse purposes. One very important objective when 
considering multiple readings is how to plan for students' exposure to a 
variety of oral language models. 



Part 1 Activity 3 

The Readind Process « Determine the Purpose for Reading/Read 

the Text 



Because most immersion students do not have contact with speal^ers of 
the immersion language outside of the school setting, providing students 
with additional language models during multiple readings and during 
language arts activities is an important goal. Immersion teachers have 
options that range from planning for students to read to one another, to be 
read to by the teacher or other speakers cf the immersion language, to 
mention just a few. It should be noted that reading aloud in the foreign 
language immersion class permits students to practice pronunciation, 
fluency of the language, and opportunities to match oral and printed 
language. Students' reading aloud does not help students' comprehension 
of a text and should never be used with that objective in mind. 

When planning a series of multiple readings, consider the advantages of 
having students read aloud to each other or follow a 4ext as they listen to 
an audio tape. Many experienced immersion teachers effectively use 
listening centers tc provide students with a variety of language models; 
others pair classes, so that students read to one another; other teachers 
read aloud to students on a regular basis. In some programs, community 
members who speak the immersion language are invited to speak to 
students about curriculum-related topics. Field trips guided by speakers 
of the immersion language are planned. Of course, such reading and 



Part 1 Activity 3 - continued 

The Reading Process - Determine the Purpose for Reading/ Read 

the Text 



reading>related activities always support a specific objective. The added 
advantage is that students have access to an additional language model. 

t. List below your ideas-and-activitres- for- providing students with a 
variety of language models during reading and language arts. Be 
specific. Think about including possible field trips, or outside 
speakers. If possible discuss your ideas with a colleague. 

II. Using the expository text Sav Cheese. Plsase. select an exposition 
objective from your grade level, and list below possible reading and 
language arts activities that would provide students with additional 
language models, if you wish, the exposition objective noted on the 
following page may be adapted to your grade level and your students. 
For example. Grade 3 students probably would need much more teacher 
guidance as they compiled and organized information than would 
students in Grades 5 or 6. In place of the text in Appendix B. you may 
wish to use an expository text in the immersion language that you will 
be using with your class. 



Part 1 Activity 3 • continued 

Thft Reading Process > Determine the Purpose for Rcadin^i/ Read 

ihe Text 

Exposition objective - Using reference articles and other 
infonnation sources, students will compile and organize 
information about the koala bears (or the main topic from the 
exposition text you have selected). 



Part 1 Activity 4 

The Rgfldino Process . Svnthesigfe Information 



Immersion teachers, like all good teachers, need to keep in mind the 
importance of developing classroom activities that are relevant to 
students' lives outside the classroom. 

Although the language of the -immersion -classroom is most likely different 
from the language students speak at home, the reading strategies that 
students learn, as well as the concepts they study and discuss should be 
applicable in any language. For example, if in the immersion classroom, 
students learn to ask themselves questions to search for specific 
information while reading, they probably will use this strategy while 
reading in any language. Students reading a novel written about the theme 
of steadfast versus passing friendships will understand these concepts in 
English even though they have read about them and discussed them in the 
immersion language. The important point for the immersion teacher to 
remember is that students should have opportunities in the classroom to 
explore and discuss the relevance of these concepts to life outside the 
classroom. Synthesis activities provide students with good opportunities 
to make this link. 

A synthesis activity is one in which students combine concepts learned 
separately to present these concepts in a new different form. Synthesis 
activities should be such that students have the opportunity to relate 
classroom learning to their world outside the school setting. Applying and 
synthesizing concepts and abstract ideas makes them more meaningful to 
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Part 1 Activity 4 • continued 

The Readtn^ Proeess - Synthesize Information 



students. The special challenge for the Immersion teacher Is to anticipate 
language that students may not know and might need as they synthesize 
and apply new concepts.' 

For example^ in the classroom students might be able to provide an 
accurate oral or written definitions of imports and exports. They might 
be able to describe the role of imports and exports in provoking events in 
a novel they are reading about the American Revolution. A next step for 
deeper understanding of these two concepts would be to develop an 
activity that would help them apply and extend understanding of these two 
concepts to their world outside of the classroom. 

One experienced immersion teacher extended Grade 5 students* 
understanding of imports and exports by having students inventory items 
in their home environment that were either imports from other countries 
or made in the U.S.A.. and therefore possible exports to other countries. 
She then asked students working in paired groups to invent a mother 
country and colony relationship. Subsequently, the mother country and the 
colony identified five export items and met to see if they could reach 
agreement on import/export trade agreements. After the mother 
country/colony meetings, the whole class discussed the successes and 
difficulties encountered as they tried to reach agreements to meet their 
respective needs. This activity provided an opportunity for application 
and deeper understanding of these concepts, and broadened the scope of 



Part 1 Activity 4 • continued 

The Readind Process . Synthasize Information 



language students needed to use to include items from their home 
environment that might otherwise not have been a part of their immersion 
language repertoire. 

I. Continuing the example of the Grade 5 novel about the American 
Revolution in which the role of imports and exports is explored, 
list below other activities you might suggest that would assist 
students in synthesizing and relating these concepts to their 

lives outside of the classroom. If possible, discuss your ideas with 
a colleague. 

II. Using the short narrative Mv Favorite Sea Monsters- Great White 
Shark or the same short narrative that you selected for Activity 1, 
list below one or more abstract concepts central to this text. 
Describe activities that might help students apply and synthesize 
these concepts, making them more relevant to students' lives, if 
possible, discuss these activities with a colleague. 
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Part 1 Activity 5 

The Reading Process -The Physteat Environment 



The immersion classroom environment is to immersion language 
development what the home environment is to first language development. 
Because the majority of students in an immersion classroom are 
surrounded by English once they leave the classroom, it is of critical 
importance that the teacher take every opportunity to surround students 
with varied stimuli in the immersion language. This means that students 
are surrounded by a rich variety of print and nonprint materials, such as 
charts, signs, displays, illustrations, students' work, and learning centers. 
These materials should serve as information sources for students and 
should, be designed to support all areas of the curricula and promote 
progress by integrating reading and language arts across the curricula. 

t. Observe and note the components of the physical environment in a 
class-immersion or nonimmersion. What do your observations tell 
you about this classroom? What evidence is there that this is a 
classroom where reading and writing are valued and encouraged? 
The list of questions on the following page may assist you in your 
observation. 

How is the furniture arranged? 

Are there designated areas for special activities? What are they? 
How are bulletin boards used? 
How is wai! space used? 

How are print instructional materials housed/displayed? 
What signs of motivatior do you see that invite students to 
be readers and writers? 



Part 1 Activity 5 

The Rcadtno Process » The Physical Environrngnt 



Do you see student writing on display? 

What signs do you see that reading for meaning is encouraged? 

I(. Use the grid on the fbllowing page to organize your observations. 
Evaluate what you observed in the physical environment by asking 
yourself: What items in this physical environment would facilitate 
becoming and continuing to grow as a good reader, writer and 
language user? You may wish to rate your observations using the 
following criteria: 

V an item that would neither help nor hinder students 
+ an iiem that might help students be good readers, writers and 
language users 

- an item that might hinder students from becoming good readers, 
writers and language users 
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Part 1 Activity 6 

The Reading Proegss-Two Lanffuape Arts Currieula 



Immersion teachers follow the same curriculum as nonimmersion classes, 
in the area of reading and language arts this means teaching the local 
school district's and the immersion reading and language arts curricula. 
The local school district's reading and language arts curriculum includes 
teaching objectives that are not* language specific. For example, in a 
Grade 5 novel unit the objective that students will develop understanding 
of characters may be taught in any language. 

In contrast the immersion language scope and sequence outlines the 
second language students are expected to acquire each year, find the span 
of the program. Language growth is not something magic that "just 
happens", teachers must plan for it and the scope and sequence serves as a 
guide. By consulting the immersion language scope and sequence teachers 
l<now what has been taught and what they should teach. 

Specific language objectives for reading and language arts lessons, as 
well as other content areas of the curriculum, should be identified during 
the planning process. There are two types of language objectives that 
teachers need to plan for: 

• content-obligatory language 

• content-compatible language 
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Part 1 Activity 6 - continued 

The Readinp Process ■ Two Languatyg Arts Currleula 



Content-obligatory language is language students need to understand a 
text, and the content objective of a lesson. These objectives are dictated 
by the cunriculum. Content-compatible language is based on the second 
language scope and sequence SUSL the teacher's analysis of areas where the 
students' language needs review and refinement. That Is, content- 
compatible language is language that is not essential to understanding of 
the content objective but is often determined by activities planned to go 
with the lesson. 

Because available reading materials are likely to Include language that is 
new or unfamiliar to your students, you will have to w «cide which 
language should be highlighted for them. The language you highlight will 
depend on the importance of that language to students' understanding of 
the text. This is the content-obligatory language because students' 
understanding of this language is critical to their understanding of the 
material and the targeted objectives. If a text has so much new or 
unfamilar language that students cannot read it through without stopping 
in the middle of every sentence, you will want to consider using the text 
later in the year. 
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Part 1 Activity 6 • continued 

Thft Rcadinp Process » Two Lanq uaffc Arts C urricula 

Let's revisit the Grade 5 novel unit example previously cited. One reading 
and language arts objective is that students will develop understanding of 
characters. While planning, the Immersion teacher must asic, 'What 
language must students be able to understand and use in order to read and 
understand the text and lor - - 

• identify the character's traits or behaviors; 
(honest, brave, trustworthy) 

• identify actions of the character which illustrate a specific 
trait or reflect a behavior?" 

(tootc a risk; defended his family name; intervened during the 
attacic) 

This is content-obligatory language for this lesson. These language 
objectives should be taught in the context of the lesson and should not be 
treated as isolated vocabulary to be memorized. For example, before 
students begin to read, using large photos and a short biography, the 
teacher might present two imaginary characters to the class. Character 
#1's photo and biography would give students clues that this character is 
dishonest, cowardly, and untrustworthy, while Character #2's photo and 
biography would give students clues that this character is honest, brave, 
and trustworthy. Students could work in groups to brainstorm a list of - 
words describing each character as well as justification from the 
biographies for their descriptions. 
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Part 1 Activity 6 - continued 

The Reading Process -Two Languaoft Arts Currleuia 



if the content-obligatory language to be taught is totally new, the teacher 
may introduce and record it during the class discussion of each character. 
Once the discussion is finished, leave photos and biographies of the 
invented characters on display along with students' lists of language 
describing each character. The content-obligatory language will provide 
students with an accessible print reference and appropriate context clue 
to the meaning of this new language 

While content-obligatory language is determined by the content 
objectives, content-compatible language is based on the immersion 
language scope and sequence and. teacher's analysis of areas where 
students' language needs review and refinement. Content-compatible 
language is often determined by activities planned to go with the lesson. 

Because the second language scope and sequence identifies teaching of 
similes as a Grade 5 objective, the teacher has decided to plan an activity 
during which students will be required to write a simile describing a 
character trait of the main character (honest, brave, and trustworthy). 
Students should be provided with examples, based on the two imaginary 
characters used to introduce the content-obligatory language to the class. 
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Part 1 Activity 6 • continued 

The Reading Proeess.Two Lanffuaya Arts Curricula 



Character #1 was described as: "She was as sly as a fox." The class was 
asked to brainstorm possible comparisons for other character traits for 
Character #1-cowardiy and untrustworthy. In pairs, students write as 
many similes for Character #1 as they can think of to share with the 
class. The teacher records their similes on chart paper and the class 
discusses the images brought to mind by the various similes. The 
following day. after a short review of the similes and the niain 
character's traits, students brainstorm possible comparisons for honest, 
brave, and trustworthy. The teacher adds some language based on an 
assessment of students' needs. This language is the content-compatible 
language for this lesson. It is based on three factors: the immersion 
language scope and sequence, teacher judgement about student needs and 
the activity developed by the teacher. Because content-compatible 
language objectives reflect teacher's choice of activities that support the 
content, another activity that would have necessitated other language 
could have been developed. 
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Part 1 Activity 6 • continued 

The Reading Process* Two Lanffua^e Arts Curricula 

I. Discuss with colleagues the progression of second language 
development that is reflected in your school district's immersion 
language scope and sequence. If the local school district does not 
have an immersion language scope and sequence, malce a list of 
language functions (purposes or language taslcs, such as requesting 
information, describing, persuading, or expressing preferences), 
grammar, and categories of vocabulary that you thinit are more 
appropriate for the grade level that you are, or will be, teaching. 

II. Identify the language arts objectives that would be most appropriate 
to teach through the short narrative My Favoritft Sea Monsters r Grftat 
White Shark , or the text you have selected to use for activities in this 
manual. For a short narration an objective dealing with characters, 
setting, problems and solutions might be targeted. If you choose to 
identify the language objectives for the expository text Say Cheese. 
Please , or one that you will use with your class, identifying factors 
that served as the cause of an event might be targeted. Once you have 
identified the content objectives note them on the following page. 
Note also the content-obligatory and content-compatible language 
objectives that would be targeted at the same time. 
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Part 1 Activity 6 - continued 

Thft Rfefldlnn Process -Two Lannuanft Arts CuirlCUlfl 



Content objectives: 



Content-oblloetory lenouege objective 



Content-compatible language objective* 
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Part 1 Activity 7 

The Readtnq Process ■ Materfala Selection 

Selection of appropriate print materials for the immersion classroom is a 
challenging task. More often than not it is the immersion teacher who 
makes these decisions. Therefore, it is important to think about and 
establish criteria for selecting print materials in order to obtain the best 
that is available for classroom use. When selecting materials to use in 
teaching reading and language arts there are five aspects of the texts that 
teachers must examine. They are: 
Language 

Is the level of language appropriate for the students? 

If the text is a translation, is it an accurate one that includes 

correct usage of the language? 
is there an authentic literature text available that might be used 

In place of the translation? 

Illustrations 

Are the illustrations relevant to the text? 

Are the illustrations clear? 

Are the illustrations authentic? 

Will students find the illustrations attractive? 

Fgrmat 

Is the format used to present the materials easy to follow? 

Cultural information 

Does the text contain accurate cultural information? 
Does the text promote cultural understanding? 

Curriculum 

How well do the materials support curricuiar objectives? 
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Part 1 Activity 7 • continued 

Thft Beading Process - IWatcrials Selection 



I. With a colleague, brainstorm criteria in addition to those previously 
mentioned (illustrations, format, cultural information, and 
curriculum). Decide which ones you might include in a grid to evaluate 
and select materials for teaching reading and language arts in upper- 
grade (3-6) immersion classes. Some ratings you may want to use 
are: 

• SATISFACTORY/UNSATISFACTORY 

• EXCELLENT/ADEQUATE/POOR 

• VERY GOOD/SATISFACTORY/MARGINAUUNSATISFACTORY 

• HIGHLY RECXDMMENDED/RECCX^MENDED/MARGINAL 

• NOT RECOMMENDED/DISAPPROVED 

(i. Now. decide which criteria and which ratings you want to include in 
your grid. Use this grid to assist you in identifying or disqualifying 
available texts. You will find a blank grid for your use on the 
following page. 



III. Once you have a draft grid, select a text written in the immersion 
language and evaluate it using your grid. 

Materials selection is discussed in greater detail in the video program and 
Teacher's Activity Manual 'Planning for Instruction in the Immersion 
Classroom". If you wish to explore this topic in greater depth, it is 
recommended that you consult these materials. 
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THE WRITING PROCESS 
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PLEASE NOTE 



The following section of this manual presents an overview of the writing 
process-a complex approach to teaching students to write. Neither the 
video program nor the activities presented in this manual can comprehen- 
sively cover this topic, nor are they intended to. The intent of the video 
program and the manual is to suggest strategies for implementation of the 
writing process in the immersion classroom to immersion teachers. 

If you are unfamiliar with the writing process, it is strongly 
recommended that you consult some of the following resources and 
observe experienced immersion and nonimmersion teachers as they teach 
their students to write using this approach. 

List of resources: 

Coming to Know: Writing to Learn In the Intermediate Grades . Nancie 
Atwell, ed. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Books, 1990. 

Writing: Teafthers & Children at Work , by Donald H. Graves. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann Educational Books, 1963. 

Whole Language: Theory in Use . Judith M. Newman, ed. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann Educational Books, 1985. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 
The Writino Process 



Writing, like reading, is best learned by doing and best taught by involving 
students in the process. Writing, like reading, is not an isolated subject 
to be taught separately from other content areas of the curriculum. 
Writing and reading are related skills and students need to experience the 
strong relationship that exists between them and with all areas of the 
content. 

Immersion teachers guide their students through the following steps in 
the writing process: 

Prewriting 

Writing the first draft 

Revising 

Editing 

Publishing 

As in teaching reading, immersion teachers are the models for written and 
spoken language, throughout the entire writing process. 

During the first step, the prewriting phase, immersion teachers assist 
students in identifying the purpose for writing and the audience for whom 
they are writing. This is also the phase during which students identify 
the specific topic about which they will write. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 > continued 
Thft Writing Process 

Experienced immersion teachers teil us that planning content-related 
field trips, or classroom experiences to be used as the focal point for 
writing, is a good way to review and teach students language they will 
need to write about a particular topic. Planning activities that involve 
students in hands-on activities -is- an ideal -approach to reviewing and 
learning language in context. These experiences equip students with some 
of the language they will need as they write, and thus avoid problems 
when students have limited immersion language relating to a specialized 
topic. After such class experiences, students may be given a wide range 
of choices when asked to select a specific topic to write about. 

Another natural source of writing topics is what students are reading. 
Because reading and writing are closely related, letting writing grow out 
of reading makes new and familiar language readily accessible to student- 
authors. 

Like most authors, students usually are more enthusiastic when they 
write about a topic they have selected or one that relates to an event in 
which they have participated. You can help students identify a range of 
topics during the prewriting phase by asking them to first brainstorm and 
then discuss possible ideas for writing as a class and in small groups. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 • continued 

The Writing Process 



Of course, you, the teacher, are always available as a resource for ideas 
and language as students select a topic, identify their audience and 
purpose for vi^riting. However, the advantages of students working 
together in pairs or small groups during the prewriting experience are 
numerous. Students consult each other for both ideas and language that 
they may need. Listening and spealcing skills of students are enhanced as 
they explain their thoughts and ideas: they clarify what they want to say 
and how they want to say it. 

You also wilt need to provide students with guidance and modeling, and 
remind them that both the topic and the audience they select will directly 
influence the language they use to compose their piece. For example, a 
friendly letter to an acquaintance will not contain the same language, nor 
foilo>v th@ same format, as a business letter to a manufacturer requesting 
information about a product. Because the immersion classroom and the 
elementary curriculum do not always provide a natural opportunity to 
teach differentiated forms of address, it is up to immersion teachers to 
seek out opportunities and consciously plan to teach students how and 
when to use correct forms of direct address in more formal situations. 

After students have completed the prewriting phase, the next step is for 
them to write the first draft. Students must understand that the 
purpose of this is to get their kieas down on paper. Students* energies 
should be directed towards putting pen to paper to record thoughts 




Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 
The Writing Process 



and ideas. Organization, spelling, and punctuation will be looked at more 
closely later on in ti-ie process. 

Once students iiave written tiie first draft, the next step is revising. 
Tliis phase in the process includes refining thoughts, improving 
organization, and changing wording. Once again, students' listening and 
speaking skills will benefit from working in response groups— pairs and 
groups of students who provide and receive feedback about ideas, 
organization, use of language, and choice of words. As always, the 
teacher should be available to serve as a model and provide language 
support and monitor on-task behavior. 

During the next phase, ed^'nQ, students incorporate suggestions received 
from their response groups as they revise their first draft. Students' 
revised work is reviewed once again with assistance and input from 
teachers and peers. Based on these additional comments and suggestions, 
students edit their work, giving careful attention to polishing ideas and 
organization as well as to writing mechanics, such as punctuation and 
spelling. 

During the revising and editing phase, it's a good idea to focus students' 
attention on a limited number of points rather than expecting students to 
"fix it all.' For example, based on your review of students' writings about 
the role of taxation as a factor that led to the Revolutionary War, you note 
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Part 2 Activity 1 • continued 
The Writing Prceess 



that many students are using punctuation incorrectly to indicate dialogue, 
and need a review of tlie correct prepositions to indicate whether a person 
is going to. resides in, or is leaving a particular city or geographical 
region. A minilesson about these two points, taught to students whose 
work reflects a need for instruction, is an effective way of integrating 
grammar instruction into a meaningful context. Limiting the number of 
points on which you want students to concentrate will help them focus 
their attention and efforts. 

Negotiation of meaning plays a key role in the revising and editing phases 
of the writing process. Negotiation of meaning is an interactive process 
through which teachers and students work together collaboratively to 
communicate their ideas effectively. During the writing process this 
means teachers and students work together to make sure that the meaning 
of the written message is accurate. Student-authors need to make sure 
the language they have chosen accurately communicates their thoughts and 
ideas. Teachers and peers need to question student-authors about what 
they are trying to say, and give suggestions about other ways of 
expressing ideas. This give and take helps students refine and stretch 
language, as well as the ideas they want to express. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 • continued 
The Writing Process 

The final step in the writing process is publishing, or sharing student- 
authors' worlds with an audience. Publication might mean placing a hand 
written copy in the media center where it is available to be read by other 
students; it might mean sharing a student's work in a school newspaper or 
literary magazine. Providing students with a forum to read their work 
aloud, such as a school or grade-level assembly, is another form of 
"publication." Whether students' work is shared in writing or orally, the 
process of presenting a finished piece to an audience gives value to the 
time and effort that have gone into producing it. 

On the following pages is an example of how one experienced immersion 
teacher guided students through the writing process while focusing 
attention of the class on a social studies objective. You may find it 
helpful to review this example before you begin the activities in this 
section of the manual. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 
The Writing Process 



EXAMPLE: 

Grade 5 social studies objective: identify land and water routes traveled 

by frontier people. 

The focus of this objective is the historic period from 1840 until 1860, 
the period that includes major movement of settlers to Oregon, because of 
the attraction of the land, and to California because of the attraction of 
gold. The teacher decides to compare and contrast two major overland 
trails with two alternative water and water-land routes. The overland 
trails were the Oregon Trail from Independence, Missouri to Fort 
Vancouver, Oregon; and the California Trail from Independence, Missouri to 
Sacramento, California. The alternate routes were the water route 
travelers took by clipper ships from the east coast around South America 
to the west coast port of San Francisco; and the route followed via clipper 
ships from the east coast, south to the isthmus of Panama, west across 
the isthmus by wagon or on foot, continuing their journey via clipper ship 
to San Francisco. While railroads were fairly well established by 1850. 
they served primarily the eastern portion of the United States, and 
therefore were not included in this objective. 

During the prewriting phase, the teacher plans three different activities, 
described below. 

Prewriting Phase 

• The teacher divides the class into cooperative groups of students, 
three to four students per group. Each cooperative group is a family about 
to make the westward journey with $1,000 as resources. Each group 
receives a map of North and South America with the possible routes 
clearly marked. First students will read, and then read aM listen to an 
audiotape of several travelers' descriptions of their westward journey. 
One traveler describes the overland journey following the Oregon Trail to 
Fort Vancouver; a second traveler describes the journey via clipper ship 
around the tip of South America to the port of San Francisco; and a third 
traveler describes the journey via clipper ship from the east coast to the 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 
The Writing Procftss 



Isthmus of Panama, across the Isthmus of Panama on foot, and up the 
coast by clipper ship to the port of San Francisco. Included in the 
description of the overland journey are excerpts of journals of pioneers 
who traveled by wagon and those who traveled on foot. 'Family groups" of 
students are given two lists of necessary items and expenses for their 
journey to the west coast-one list of items for the overland route and 
one for the water route. The family groups must discuss the pro's and 
con's of each route considering the descriptions they have read and 
listened to, the modes of transportation available, and the expenses they 
must incur. Students make a list of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each route and each mode of transportation. Once a family has selected 
the route they wish to follow, they must justify their choice with a list 
of reasons. 

(This prewriting experience may lead to a narrative, a persuasive or 
procedural writing piece.) 

• The teacher provides students with a map of North and South America 
from the historical period 1840 to 1860. The map depicts the Oregon 
Trail overland route and the water route around the tip of South America. 
Using the scale indicated on the map. students calculate the total distance 
traveled overland as compared with the total distance traveled by water. 
Students calculate the daily average distance covered by land and by 
water. Their calculations are based on the information that the average 
land journey was completed in 8 months and the average water journey 
was completed in 7 months <6-8 months « average). Once students 
calculate these daily averages, they marie the travelers' weekly progress 
on a map. 

(This prewriting experience could lead to a procedural or a narrative 
writing piece.) 

• The teacher provides students with a topographical map of North and 
South America with the land (including the Isthmus of Panama) and water 
routes clearly marked. In addition, students have charts that indicate 
climatic conditions (temperature and precipitation) for various regions 
traversed during journeys to the west coast. In pairs, students discuss 
and identify two portions of the journey they think would be the most 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 

The Writing Proegjta 



difficult. Students justify their choices, hypothesizing what factors they 
believe might make these two portions of the journey particularly 
challenging, such as the terrain, lack of food and water, harsh weather, or 
disease. (This prewriting experience could lead to an expository or a 
narrative writing piece.) 

After students participate in these prewriting experiences, the teacher 
asks them to brainstorm Ideas for writing about the land and water routes 
traveled by the pioneers from 1840-1860. Once students have ample 
opportunities to discuss which topic they want to write about, they also 
identify their audience. 



The class generates a list of possible kinds of texts and intended 
audiences to include: 

• newspaper articie(s) to the general public in Independence, 
Missouri, describing the activities at the pioneer encampment 
as travelers awaited departure of their wagon train 

• letters to family members back in a New England settlement from 
a pioneer traveling west via the overland route or via the water 
route 

• advertisements to prospective pioneers to reserve places in a 
wagon train 

• advertisements to prospective pioneers to reserve places on a 
clipper ship 

• journal entries by a pioneer (man, woman, jr child) during a 
journey by wagon, on foot or via clipper ship 

• wagon master's notes or clipper ship captain's log of: 
daily events, distances covered, description of terrain and 
weather, etc. 

• wagon master's or clipper ship captain's daily checklist of 
procedures and important items to be verified 

• wagon master's or clipper ship captain's itinerary 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 
The Writing Process 



The class discusses how the language and tone of the writing is different 
for each of the texts and audiences on the list. Several students want to 
write for an audience not listed. They request permission to do so and the 
teacher accepts their proposed audiences. Now the students are ready to 
write. 

Writing 

During several class periods, students are given extended periods of time 
during which the entire class, including the teacher, write their first 
draft. Resources, such as encyclopedias and dictionaries, are readily 
available in the immersion language. Students are advised not to worry 
about form but to concentrate on recording their thoughts and ideas. 

Revising 

Worlcing in small response groups, each student has the opportunity to 
read his/her work aloud. Students follow a procedure that had been 
modeled for them and that they have practiced as a class-Praise, 
Question, and Polish. First, students react with praise, such as, "I like 
how you describe the traveling conditions of the pioneers. You use a lot of 
descriptive language." Next come questions to clarify points that students 
don't understand, such as, "You never mention how long the travelers have 
to wait for transportation on a clipper ship once they crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama, and how much they had to pay." Then suggestions for polishing 
a piece are offered such as. "Perhaps you couid describe the conditions of 
the camp where the pioneers had to wait for passage on a clipper ship." 
Student-authors consider the comments of their response group and 
incorporate changes that they feel wit! improve their piece. 

Editing 

Once again working in response groups, students assist each other in 
refining their work. Careful attention is given to polishing ideas, 
tightening organization, and correcting specific mechanical features. 
The teacher conducts several minilessons focusing on language use, 
differentiation between the familiar and the formal form of address for 
*you"; comparison of the imperfect and the simple past verb tenses. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 • continued 
" Thft Writing Process 

Publishing 

Students classify their writing pieces to be part of two publications: a 
guidebook with advice and factual information for pioneers considering 
travel to the west coast via the overland traits, and a second guidebool< 
for pioneers considering travel to the west coast via the water route, or 
the water route and the crossing of the Isthmus of Panama. The two 
publications are placed in the media center to be read and used as 
resources by other Grade 5 immersion classes. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 
The Writing Process 



I. Listed beiow are two Grade 5 social studies performance objectives, 
from the unit Westward Movement. Select one of the objectives and 
note your ideas of different writing topics and intents (narrative, 
persuasive, expository or procedural - See Appendix D) that focus on 
the selected objective. Also note any field trips or in-class 
experiences that might enhance students' concept and language 
development and be used as prewriting experiences. You may wish to 
select other social studies objectives from your grade-level 
curriculum. A planning sheet is found on the following page. 

Objectives: 

1. Name types of land travel 

2. Identify ways the development of the railroad revolutionized 
transportation 

II. Identify a writing intent (narrative, persuasive, expository or 
procedural - see Appendix D), and the grade level you will most 
likely be teaching. Describe how you would guide students through 
each of the steps in the writing process on the planning sheet found 
on page 57. 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 



Objective: 

Tonic. Intents Audisncfi 



Pre-writing experiences 
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Part 2 Activity 1 - continued 
Thft ^rUlntf Process 



Writing Process Planning Sheet 

Objective 

Writing Intent IflfiiC 

Pre-writing 

First draft 

Revising 

Editing 

Publishing 
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BACKGROUND READING 



Becoming a Nation of Readers: 



The Report of the 
Commission on Reading 



The National Academy of Education 
The National Institute of Education 
The Center for the Study of Reading 



Excerpted from the publication A Nation of Readers; The Report of the 
Commission on Reading , by The National Academy of Education, The 
National Institute of Education, and The Center for the Study of 
Reading. This material is lithe public domain. 



What Is Reading? 



Substantial advances in understanding the process of reading have been 
made in the last decade. The majority of scholars in the field now agree 
on the nature of reading: Reading Is the process of constructing meaning 
from written texts. It is a complex skill requiring the coordinaticn of a 
number of interrelated sources of information. 

Reading can be compared to the performance of a symphony orchestra. 
This analogy illustrates three points. First, like the performance of a 
symphony, reading is a holistic act. in other words, while reading can be 
analyzed into subskills such as discriminating letters and identifying 
words» performing the subskills one at a time doe? not constitute 
reading. Reading can be said to take place only when the parts are put 
together in a smooth, integrated performance. Second, success in reading 
comes from practice over long periods of time, like skill in playing 
musical instruments. Indeed, it is a lifelong endeavor. Third, as with a 
musical score, there may be more than one interpretation of a text. The 
Interpretation depends upon the background of the reader, the purpose for 
reading, and the context in which reading occurs. 

How does the process of reading occur? A common view that reading 
is a process in which the pronunciation of words gives access to their 
meanings; the meanings of the words add together to form the meanings 
of clauses and sentences; and the meanings of sentences combine to 
produce the meanings of paragraphs. In this conception, readers are 
viewed as always 'starting at the bottom* - identifying letters - and then 
working up through words and sentences to higher levels until they 
finally understand the meaning of the text. 

However, research establishes that the foregoing view of reading is 
only partly correct. In addition to obtaining information from the letters 
and words in a text, reading involves selecting and using knowledge about 
people, places, and things, and knowledge about texts and their 
organization. A text is not so much a vessel containing meaning as it is a 
source of partial information that enables the reader to use 
already-possessed knowledge to determine the intended meaning. 

Reading, is a process in which information from the text and the 
knowledge possessed by the reader act together to produce meaning. 
Some aspects of this interaction can be illustrated with the following 
passage: 



When Mary arrived at the restaurant, the woman at the door 
greeted her and checked for her name. A few minutes later, 
Mary was escorted to her chair and was shown the day's 
menu. The attendant was helpful but brusque, almost to the 
point of being rude. Later, she paid the woman at the door 
and left."* 

The first phrase will lead readers to expect that their existing 
knowledge of restaurants will be relevant. That is to say. the word 
"restaurant" brings to mind past associations and experiences with 
restaurants and the interrelations among these ideas. From there, reading 
is easy because of the expectations that come from this knowledge. The 
woman at the door is taken to be the hostess. Mary must sit at a chair at 
a dining table before she can eat. The "attendant" is probably the waiter 
or waitress, and the person referred to as leaving in the last sentence is 
probably Mary. These are all inferences that make use of both the 
information presented in the text and the knowledge the reader already 
has about restaurants. 

Good readers skillfully integrate information in the text with what 
they already know. However, immature readers may depend too much on 
either letter by letter and word by word analysis or too much on the 
knowledge they already have about the topic.^ 

Some children laboriously work their way through texts word by word, 
or even letter by letter (e.g. m.m-M-a-r-y}. They are so intent on saying 
the words right that they miss aspects of the meaning, in oral reading, 
these children tend to make nonsensical errors that look or sound like the 
words they are trying to read with results such as*. * 'The woman at the 
door grated her and locked for her name.*^ These children sometimes fail 
to use the knowledge they may have about the topic think about what they 
are trying to read. 

Other immature readers show an overreliance on the knowledge they 
already have about the topic. Such children may use pictures, titles, their 
imagination, and only a small amount of information in the text to produce 
a believable story.^ For example, and then Mary got to the... ah... pizza 
place. She went in the door and greeted her friend. Then she sat down in 
her chair and had a pizza." These children often do not have enough skill at 
word identification to make use of all of the information in the written 
message. 

Five generalizations flow from the research of the past decade on the 
nature of reading: 




The first generalization is that reading is a constructive process. 
No text is completely self-explanatory. In interpreting a text, readers 
draw on their store of knowledge about the topic of the text. Readers use 
this prior knowledge to fill in gaps in the message and to integrate the 
different pieces of information in the message. That is to say, readers 
'construct' the meaning. In the restaurant example, the reader is able to 
infer that Mary sat at a table, selected her meal from the menu, and was 
probably served by the attendant. Yet none of this information is 
expressly mentioned in the text. These details are constructed from the 
reader's other knowledge of restaurants. 

The meaning constructed from the same text can vary greatly among 
people because of differences in the knowledge they posess.^ Sometimes 
people do not have enough knowledge to understand a text, or they may 
have knowledge that they do not use fully. Variations in interpretation 
often arise because people have different conceptions about the topic than 
the author supposed. 

Some children may completely lack knowledge on a particular topic, 
others may know something, while still others may know a lot. Research 
shows that such differences in knowledge influence children's understand- 
ing. For example, in one study, second-grade children equivalent in overall 
reading ability were given a test of knowledge about spiders prior to 
reading a selection about spiders.^ Then they were asked questions about 
the selection. Children who were more familiar with spiders were 
significantly better at answering the questions, particularly questions 
that required reasoning. 

Research reveals that children are not good at drawing on their prior 
knowledge, especially in school settings.^ They may know something 
relevant, but yet not use it when trying to understand a passage. These 
failures are more likely to happen when understanding the passage 
requires children to extend their knowledge to a somewhat different 
situation. Even a subtle difference between a child's interpretation and 
the 'right' adult interpretation can give rise to the impression that the 
child doesn't understand the material. 

The second principle is tfiat reading must be lluent. The foundation of 
fluency is the ability to identify individual words. Since English is an 
alphabetic language, there is a fairly regular connection between the 
spelling of a word and its pronunciation. Every would-be reader must 
'break the code' that relates spelling to sound and meaning. Research 
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suggests that, no matter which strategies are used to introduce them to 
reading, the children who earn the best scores on reading comprehension 
tests in the second grade are the ones who made the most progress in fast 
and accurate word identification in the first grade.^ 

"Decoding* a word - that is, identifying its pronunciation and meaning 
- involves more than letter by letter analysis. It has been known since 
late in the 19th century that short, familiar words can be read as fast 
as single letters and that, under some conditions, words can be identified 
when the separate letters cannot be.^ These facts would be impossible if 
the first step in word identification were always identification of the 
constituent letters and their sounds. More recently, it has been shown 
that a meaningful context speeds word identification.''^ For instance, 
nurse is more readily identified if it is preceded by doctor. Again, this is 
a fact that is impossible to square with the common theory that word 
identification consists of letter by letter decoding. 

All of the known facts are understandable within the generally- 
accepted current model of word identification.''^ According to this model, 
a possible interpretation of a word usually begins forming in the mind as 
soon as even partial information has been gleaned about the letters in the 
word. The possible interpretation reinforces the analysis of the 
remaining information contained in the letters. When enough evidence 
from the letters and the context becomes available, the possible 
interpretation becomes a positive identification. This all happens very 
quickfy, within 250 milliseconds on the average, when the reader is 
skilled.' 2 

Readers must be able to decode words quickly and accurately so that 
this process can coordinate fluidly with the process of constructing the 
meaning of the text. One piece of evidence that this is so is that good 
readers are consistently much faster than poor readers at pronouncing 
pseudowords that have regular English spellings, such as tot and jate. '' ^ 
F^eopie with more than fourth-grade reading ability make almost no 
mistakes with regular pseudowords. What distinguishes good and poor 
readers in this case is speed, not accuracy. What this fact means is that 
typically poor readers have barely mastered spelling-to-sound patterns, 
whereas good readers have a command that goes beyond simple mastery 
to automaticity. 

Interestingly, it does not appear that skilled readers identify 
untamiliar words by rapidly applying 'rules' governing the relationships 
between letters and sounds. Instead, research suggests that they work by 
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analogy with known words."*^ Thus, for example, the pronunciation of tob 
may be worked out from knowledge of the pronunciation of job plus a 
notion of the initia! sound of words beginning with t. One piece of 
evidence in support of the decoding-by-analogy strategy is the fact that 
pseudowords such as msve, which have conflicting possible analogies, 
such as have and wave, are pronounced more slowly than other 
pseudowords, and are sometimes pronounced with a short a like have and 
are sometimes pronounced with a long a like wave. Notice that for the 
process to work the reader need not have any specific knowledge of the 
difference between long and short a's, only an adequate vocabulary of 
actual words and a command of the analogy strategy. 

Decoding skill must deveiop to the point where it is automatic and 
requires iittie conscious attention. The reader's attention must be 
available to intepret the text, rather than to figure out the words, 
immature readers are sometimes unabie to focus on meaning during 
reading because they have such a low level of decoding skill. They are 
directing most of their attention to sounding out words letter by letter or 
syllable by syllable.''^ Even skilled readers show much less understanding 
of what they read when forced to attend to the surface features of 
written material.^ ^ 

Consider, for example, the way a young child might read the first 
sentence of the restaurant passage: 

When Mary arrived at the r, ruh, ruh, ruh-es-tah, oh! restaurant! When 

Mary arrived at the... rest... restaurant... 
Restaurant is a difficult word for this child, and he or she requires 
several attempts to decode it. By this time, the child's memory for the 
earlier part of the phrase has faded and he or she Has to reread the words 
to try and create a coherent meaning. 

Available figures suggest that an average third grader can read an 
unfamiliar story aloud at the rate of about 100 words per minute.17 The 
corresponding rate for poor readers at this level is 50 to 70 words per 
minute. According to one group of scholars, this rate is 'so slow as to 
interfere with comprehension even of easy material, and is certainly 
unlikely to leave much ... capacity free for developing new comprehension 
abilities."^ « 

The third principle is that reading must be strategic. Skilled readers 
are flexible. How they read depends upon the complexity of the text, their 
familiarity with the topic, and their purpose for reading. Studies show 
that immature readers lack two strategies used by skilled readers: 
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Assessing their own knowledge relative to the demands of the tasic, and 
monitoring their comprehension and implementing fix-up strategies when 
comprehension fails. ''^ 

Skilled readers are aware that there are different purposes for reading 
and that they must change the way they read in response to these 
purposes. For instance, they know that reading for enjoyment does not 
require detailed understanding, while reading for a test may. in one study, 
third and sixth graders were asked to read two stories, one for fun and the 
other in preparation for a test.^^ The skilled readers adjusted their 
reading strategies for the two stories; the immature readers didn't. As a 
result, the immature readers did not remember any more of the story they 
were supposed to study than the one they were supposed to read for 
fun. 

Perhaps because they frequently do not see the point of reading, poor 
readers often do not adequately control the way they read. One aspect of 
such control is being able to monitor ones own reading and notice when 
failures occur. To investigate this, researchers have placed inconsistent 
information in passages to see whether readers can detect it. Here are 
examples of consistent and inconsistent passages: 

All the people who work on this ship get along very well. The people 
who make a lot of money and the people who don't make much are still 
friends. The officers treat me as an equal. We often eat our meals 
together. I guess we are just one big happy family. 

All the people who work on this ship get along very well. The people 
who make a lot of money and the people who don't make much are still 
friends. The officers treat me like dirt. We often eat our meals 
together. I guess we are just r ne big happy family.^ ^ 

Skilled readers readily detect the inconsistency in the second passage. 
Younger or less able readers are not as likely to notice the problem and 
usually say that the passage makes sense.^^ 

Another aspect of control during reading is being able to take 
corrective action once a failure in understanding has been detected. 
Skilled readers know what to do If they have difficulty. There are a 
number of options available: Keeping the problem *on hold', in the hope that 
it will be clarified later in the text; rereading parts of the text; looking 
ahead; or seeking help from outside sources. In one study, researchers 
asked second and sixth graders questions about thsir strategies for coping 
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with failures to understand.^^ Older and better readers said that, for 
instance, if they did not know the nrteaning of a word they would ask 
someone else or go to a dictionary. Poorer readers were unable to say 
what they would do. These reports have been confirnned by actually 
observing children. In another study, fourth graders were asked to read 
and remember a[ story containing some difficult words.^^ They were 
given paper, a pencil, and a dictionary and told that they could ask 
questions. As expected, the good readers asked questions, took notes, and 
used the dictionary. The poor readers used these aids infrequently. 

Throughout this report, the idea that skilled reading needs to be 
strategic will be emphasized. This means that the reader monitors 
progress in understanding, and resolves problems that prevent 
understanding. 

The fourth principle is that reading requires motivation. As every 
teacher knows, motivation is one of the keys to learning to read. It will 
take most children several years to learn to read well. Somehow, their 
attention must be sustained during this period and they must not 
lose the hope that eventually they will become successful readers. 

Reading itself is fun. At least, it is for many children who are skilled 
readers for their age and for some children with average and below 
average skill. These children are, as the saying goes, 'hooked on books." 
Increasing the proportion of children who read widely and with evident 
satisfaction ought to be as much a goal of reading instruction as 
increasing the number who are competent readers. As will be detailed in 
the chapter on Extending Literacy, an essential step in reaching that 
goal is providing children ready access to books that are interesting to 
them. 

Reading instruction can be boring. Aspects of the standard reading 
lesson are monotonous. Many of the tasks assigned to children in the name 
of reading are drudgery. Thus, it is not surprising that in one study, for 
instance, interviews with a sample of poor, black children reading a year 
above grade level indicated that most liked to read, but few liked the 
activities called "reading* in school.^^ 

Teachers who maintain high levels of motivation conduct fast-paced 
and varied lessons. Tasks are introduced with enthusiasm and with 
explanations of why doing them will help one become a better reader. 
Teachers whose classes are motivated are described as business-like but 
supportive and friendly. Children taught by teachers rated as having these 
traits make larger-than-average gains on reading achievement tests.^^ 
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Failure is not fun. Predictably, poor readers have unfavorable 
attitudes toward reading. What is not so predictable is whether lack .of 
proficiency in reading stems fronfi unfavorable attitudes or whether it is 
the other way around. Probably the truth can lie in either direction. 

Poor readers frequently are listless and inattentive and sometimes are 
disruptive. They do not complete work. They give up quickly when faced 
with a task that is difficult for them. They become anxious when they 
must read aloud or take a test. A good summary description is that they 
act as though they were helpless to do better.^^ 

The etiology of this sense of helplessness is not completely 
understood, but it is known that it is affected in sometimes subtle ways 
by teachers' behavior, it might be thought an act of kindness to express 
pity when students flub a test, but the hidden message may be that they 
lack the ability to do any beUer, that they are not in control of their own 
fate. An expression of dissatisfaction, on the other hand, may convey the 
message that the students could do better if they tried harder. People can 
control effort; people in control, even ones doing poorly, are not 
helpless.^® 

Effective reading teachers convey by word and deed that everyone can 
learn to read, if they pay attention and apply themselves. In their 
classrooms, effort pays off. Research establishes that these teachers 
assign reading material on which children experience a high rate of 
success. However, effective teachers do not offer praise 
indiscriminately. Praise is given in recognition of noteworthy success at 
a task that is difficult for this student. The statement of praise specifies 
what the student did well, attributes the success to ability and effort, 
and implies that similar successes are attainable in the future.^^ 

Though sustained motivation is essential for learning to read, it should 
be cautioned that poor motivation is not the only problem, or even the 
most important problem, faced by poor readers. Experience indicates that 
even under the best of conditions some percentage of children will have 
difficulties in learning to read. A detailed discussion of what may be the 
root causes of these difficulties is beyond the scope of this report. It 
can be asserted with some confidence, nonetheless, that the approaches to 
reading outlined in this report can help to ameliorate the difficulties 
faced by very poor readers. 

The fifth principle is that reading is a continously developing sidii. 
Reading, like playing a musical instrument, is not something that is 
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mastered once and for ail at a certain age. Rather, it is a sl^iil that 
continues to improve through practice. The process begins with a 
person's earliest exposure to text and a literate culture and continues 
throughout life.^'' 

A good rule of thumb is that the most useful form of practice is doing . 
the whole skill of reading - that is, reading meaningful text for the 
purpose of understanding the message it contains. This fact poses a 
problem for the beginner. How can a child practice reading without 
already being able to read? 

One or more of several strategies are used to get a beginner started 
reading. A natural strategy is to use familiar stories that are readily 
understandable to the child, or maybe even partly known by heart. A 
common strategy is to severely restrict the vocabulary of the first 
selections a beginner will read. Another useful strategy is to teach the 
beginner something about the relationships between letters and sounds. 

Like instruction in other complex skills, reading instruction most 
often takes the form of explanation, advice, coaching, and practice on 
what are judged to be the essential aspects or parts of the process. The 
test of the value of this instruction is whether the child's reading as a 
whole Improves. Thus, in a well-designed reading program, mastering the 
parts does not become an end in itself, but a means to an end, and there is 
a proper balance between practice of the parts and practice of the whole, 
in summary: 

0 Skilled reading is constructive. Becoming a skilled reader requires 

learning to reason about written material using knowledge from 

everyday life and from disciplined fields of study. 
0 Skilled reading is fluent. Becoming a skilled reader depends upon 

mastering basic processes to the point where they are automatic, so 

that attention is freed for the analysis of meaning. 
0 Skilled reading is strategic. Becoming a skilled reader requires 

learning to control one's reading in relation to one's purpose, the 

nature of the material, and whether one is comprehending, 
o Skilled reading is motivated. Becoming a skilled reader requires 

learning to sustain attention and learning that written material can be 

interesting and informative. 
0 Skilled reading is a lifelong pursuit. Becoming a skilled reader is a 

matter of continuous practice, development, and refinement. 
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Emerging Literacy 

This chapter details the critical first steps in learning to read. The 
fcret major section describes the role played by experience with reading and 
language in the home. The second major section deals with reading instruc- 
tion in the kindergarten. The third major section deals with systematic 
reading instruction. Systematic reading instruction begins no later than the 
first grade, and, today, may begin in kindergarten. 

Reading and the Home 

Reading begins in the home. To a greater or lesser degree, depending 
upon the home, children acquire knowledge before coming to school that lays 
the foundation for reading.^ They acquire concepts for understanding things, 
events, thoughts and feelings, and the oral language vocabulary for express- 
ing these concepts. They acquire the basic grammar of oral language. 

To a greater or lesser degree, children acquire specific knowledge about 
written language before coming to school. Some children even learn to read 
at home. Almost all children learn something about the forms of stories, 
how to ask and answer questions, and how to recognize a few, or sometimes 
many, letters and words. 

Early development of the knowledge required for reading comes from 
experience talking and learning about the world and talking and learning 
about written language. Once children are in school, parents' expectations 
and home language and experience continue to influence how much and how 
well children read. 

Talking and Learn{n<;i Ahotit the World 

Reading depends upon wide knowledge.^ The more knowledge children are 
able to acquire at home, the greater their chance for success in reading. For 
example, many textbooks have selections about history and nature. Even 
understanding simple stories can depend on having common and not so 
common knowledge. Children who have gone on trips, walked in parks, and 
gone to zoos and museums will have more background knowledge relevant to 
school reading than children who have not had these experiences. 

Wide experience alone is not enough, however. The way in which parents 
talk to their children about an experience influences what knowledge the 
children will gain from the experience and their later ability to draw on the 
knowledge when reading. It is talk about experience that extends the child's 
stock of concepts and associated vocabulary.^ 
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The content of statements and questions and the manner in which they 
are phrased influence what children will learn from experience. Questions 
can be phrased in ways that require children merely to put some part of an 
experience Into words or they can be phrased in a thought-provoking manner. 
For example, one parent may ask a child, "What do you see under 
the windshield wiper?, while another may ask, "Why do you think there's a 
slip of paper under the windshield wiper?" 

Research suggests that it is important for parents to encourage children 
to think about events removed from the immediate here and now.^ in some 
homes, conversations center around ongoing events. For example, the topic 
of conversation may be the clothes the child is putting on or the food that is 
being eaten for dinner. In other homes, parents often ask children to 
describe events in which the parents did not participate, such as a nursery 
school outing or a visit to a friend's home. This appears to require children 
to exercise their memories, to reflect on experience, and to iearn to give 
complete descriptions and tell complete stories. 

Children who have extended conversations at home that make them 
reflect upon experience learn to construct meaning from events. They have a 
subsequent advantage in learning to read. A long-term study that followed 
children from age one to seven found that the content and style of the 
language parents used with their children predicted the children's school 
achievement in reading.^ 

Talking and Learning About Written Language 

While a rich background of experience and the oral language facility to 
discuss this experience provide an essential foundation, the specific 
abilities required for reading come from immediate experience with written 
language. The principle that children learn to read by being taught to read is 
as true at home as it is in school. The most effective mode for instruction 
in the home, however, may take a different form than it does at school. 

The single most important activity for building the knowledge required 
for eventual success in reading is reading aloud to children.^ This is 
especially so during the preschool years. The benefits are greatest when the 
child is an active participant, engaging in discussions about stories, 
learning to identify letters and words, and talking about the meanings of 
words. One researcher who observed parents reading books to their children 
discovered differences in the quality and quantity of informal instruction 
that the parents provided/ Some parents asked questions similar to those 
that teachers ask in school. Thus, their children had experience playing 
school-like question and answer games. These parents also related the 
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episodes in books to real life events. For example, if parent and child saw a 
rabbit, the parent might compare the event with one in a book such as Peter 
Rabbit 

Other parents asked children perfunctory questions about stories being 
read or did not discuss what was being read. Not surprisingly, children 
whose parents asked few questions or only questions that required 
repetition of facts from stories achieved less well in school reading than 
children whose parents asked questions that required thinking and who 
related story happenings to real life events.^ 

Stories arent the only material that provide children with exposure to 
written language. Records or tapes with follow-along books recently have 
been marketed to help young children learn to read. There is some support 
for the use of records or tapes in classroom reading activities,^ and the use 
of such materials in the home may also be beneficial. 

Such old-fashioned materials as chalkboards and paper and pencils can 
make a difference in children's learning to read. When children who harned 
to read before going to school were compared to similar children who 
couldn't read, the early readers were found to have greater access to 
chalkboards and paper and pencils and to do more writing.''^ Writing gives 
children a way to practice letter-sound relationships. Magnetic boards and 
letters can be used with young children who can't yet write with a pencil 
and may also promote the development of letter-sound knowledge.^ ^ 

Many parents tutor preschool children in elements of reading, such as 
letter names.i^ Parents can do this through formal means such as 
workbooks or through opportunities that arise informally as part of 
everyday activities. Examples of informal instruction are pointing out 
letters on signs or writing messages on a magnetic board. In the home, 
informal instruction seems to work as well or better than formal, 
systematic approaches. Evidence of this comes from a study in which one 
group of parents was trained to teach their children to name letters and to 
identify sounds using a workbook. Children in another group, whose parents 
simply read to them, performed as well on beginning reading tasks as those 
whose parents had the training and the workbooks.'' ^ 

For informal teaching to be successful, parents must l>e aware of what 
their children can learn and the experiences through which such learning 
will occur. They must know the importance of such matters as pointing out 
letters from the child's name on signs and containers. In a study comparing 
kindergarten children's knowledge, those who knew a lot about written 
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language had parents who believed that it was their responsibility to seize 
opportunities to convey information about written language to their 
children.'*^ Parents of children who had little knowledge did not share this 
belief. 

Parents can affect children's learning from television programs that 
teach preschoolers about reading.i^ For example, parents can make sure 
that their children see the program regularly, and ask their children 
questions about the show to help them iearn from it. Also important are 
parents' efforts to relate the program to other situations. For example, if 
children have learned the letter m and the sound associated with it on the 
show, drawing attention to other examples of words beginning with m is 
useful. 

Computer software companies are developing beginning reading programs 
aimed at the lucrative home market. At this time, there is little solid 
information about the impact of computers on children's reading. However, a 
computer is an extraordinarily versatile piece of equipment, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that it could play a useful role in learning to read. 

The quality of the instruction incorporated in the computer software is 
sure to be paramount. Some software packages probably will provide 
children with good experiences: others probably will be nothing more than 
automated worksheets. Parents needs to shop carefully for software 
packages that provide worthwhile reading experiences. Furthermore, simply 
placing children in front of a computer terminal with a reading software 
program probably won't teach them to read. Based on accumulated 
experience with other media, it seems likely that even satisfactory reading 
software will have greater benefits if parents are actively involved in the 
ways suggested throughout this section. 

Talking and Learning About Reading at School 

Throughout the school years, parents continue to influence children's 
reading through monitoring of school performance, support for homework, 
and, most important, continued personal involvement with their children's 
growth as readers. Research shows that parents of successful readers have 
a more accurate view of their children's performance.^^ These parents know 
about the school's reading program. They visit their children's teachers, 
may observe in classrooms periodically, and are more likely to participate 
in home-school ' liaison programs. 




In a study of children's achievement in the United States. Taiwan, and 
Japan, Anierican parents were found to consider homework to be of less 
value than Japanese or Taiwanese parents.**^ Perhaps as a consequence, 
American children spend much less time on homework that the Japanese or 
Taiwanese children. Studies In the United States show a small to moderate 
relationship between the amount of time students spend doing homework and 
their reading achievement.''^ 

Depending upon the kind of homework they assign, teachers have been 
found to foster or undermine parental support. Some teachers ask students 
to complete worksheets at home, rather than asking them to read books, 
magazines, or newspapers.''^ Many of these worksheets are of questionable 
value in the classroom; they are even more so in the home. Parents 
sometimes perceive assig ments as busywork. This irritates them. Parents 
may be asked to help with tasks that they cannot do themselves. This 
antagonizes them. 

Most children will learn how to read. Whether they will read depends in 
part upon encouragement from their parents. Several researchers recently 
studied the amount of reading that middle-grade students do at home.^^ 
Those who read a lot show larger gains on reading achievement tests. They 
tend to come from homes in which there are plenty of books, or 
opportunities to visit the library, and in which parents and brothers and 
sisters also read. Their parents suggest reading as a leisure time activity 
and make sure there is time for reading. For example, some limit TV 
watching or have an established bedtime hour after which reading is the 
only activity permitted other than going to sleep. 

Parents of avid readers favor having teachers require students to read 
library books and believe that their children read more when teachers do 
so.^'' However, they do not endorse required reading of particular books. 
They favor the principle of allowing their children to choose their own 
books, although they acknowledge that they themselves disapprove of an 
occasional choice. 

Parents often ask about the effect of television on reading. Within 
reason, television viewing does not appear to interfere with learning to 
read. Up to about ten hours a week, there is actually a slight positive 
relationship between the amount of time children spend watching TV and 
tlieir school achievement, including reading achievement.^^ Beyond this 
point, the relationship turns negative and. as the number of hours of viewing 
per week climbs, achievement declines sharply. 
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There is evidence that confirms that TV programs especially designed to 
have educational value for young children do in fact promote reading.^ ^ 
Further, a dramatization of a novel or an animated production of a favorite 
cartoon strip can encourage children to read the book or the newspaper. 
Though research does not prove the point, common sense suggests that, 
depending on the age of the child, documentaries, newscasts, good drama, 
and wildlife, natural history, and science shows will also contribute to 
reading achievement. On the other hand, programs that are unlikely to have 
any redeeming educational value will come readily to any parent's mind. 
Prudent parents will want to influence the quality of the programs their 
children watch as well as maintain reasonable limits on the amount of 
viewing. 

in conclusion, parents play roles of inestimable importance in laying the 
foundation for learning to read. A parent is a child's first guide through a 
vast and unfamiliar world. A parent is a child's first mentor on what what 
words mean and how to mean things with words. A parent is a child's first 
tutor in unraveling the fascinating puzzle of written language. A parent is a 
child's one enduring source of faith that somehow, sooner or later, he or she 
will become a good reader. 

On a more sober note, parents' good intentions for their children are not 
enough. Parents must put their intentions into practice if their children are 
to have the foundation required for success in reading. 

Reading Instruction in Kindergarten 

Until the 1960's, kindergartens served primarily as a transition between 
home and school. Chiklren learned to work with unfamiliar adults, get along 
with other children, and adjust to the routine of school. Traditional 
kindergartens also aimed to convey a variety of kinds of common knowledge 
and to develop general social, physical, and intellectual skills. 
Kindergartens still serve these functions, but now, in addition, there is an 
increasing expectation that systematic reading instruction will begin in 
kindergarten, indeed, in many communities today kindergartens employ a 
simplified version of what used to be first-grade reading instruction. 

The changing expectations for kindergarten stem from a new 
understanding of what children are capable of learning, which will be 
detailed in the next section, and also from recent trends in the society, 
notably the steady increase in the number of working women with young 
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children. These children attend nursery schools and daycare centers that 
socialize them to school and develop some of the knowledge and ski!! 
formerly acquired in kindergarten. 

When Should Systematic Readinp I nstruction Begin? 

According to a view dating back to the 1930's, children are "ready" to 
learn to read only when they reach a certain level of maturity.^^ The typical 
child was thought to reach this level at the age of about six and one-half, 
though the time might be earlier or later for particular children depending 
upon their physical, social, and intellectual development. Until a child 
reached the requisite level of maturity, it was believed that systematic 
reading instruction would be unproductive or even harmful. 

There is a kernel of good sense in the idea of readiness for instruction. 
Formal, organized instruction may be unproductive for children who still cry 
when their mothers leave them at school, who cannot sit still in 
their seats, or who cannot follow simple directions. However, the concept 
of readiness, as it was formulated In the decades following 1930, has 
proved to be too global. 

In the past, under the belief that it would develop readiness for reading, 
kindergarten children were taught to hop and skip, cut with a scissors, name 
the colors, and tell the difference between circles and squares. These may 
be worthwhile activities for four- and five-year-olds, but skill in doing 
them has r negligible relationship with learning to read.^^ There are 
schools, nonetheless, that still use reading readiness checklists that assess 
kicking a ball, skipping, or hopping. Thus, reading instruction is delayed for 
some children because they have failed to master these physical skills or 
other skills with a doubtful relationship to reading. 

What the child who Is least ready for systematic reading instruction 
needs most is ample experience with oral and printed language, and early 
opportunities to begin to write. These are the topics of the next three 
sections. 

When should systematic reading instruction begin, then? There .is a 
wealth of evidence that children can benefit from early reading and language 
instruction in preschool and kindergarten.^^ Available data suggest that the 
best short-term results are obtained from programs that can be 
characterized as formal, structured, and intensive.^^ though whether these 
programs have greater long-term benefits is less clear. Good results are 
also obtained with informal, though not haphazard, 
programs.^® 
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Based on the best evidence available at the present time, the 
Commission favors a balanced kindergarten program in reading and language 
that includes both formal and informal approaches. The important point is 
that instruction should be systematic but free from undue pressure. We 
advise caution in being so impatient for our children that we turn 
kindergartens, and even nursery schools and daycare centers, into academic 
bootcamps. 

Developing Oral Langua;>6 

Reading must be seen as part of a child's general language development 
and not as a discrete skill Isolated from listening, speaking, and writing. 
Reading instruction builds especially on oral language. If this foundation 
is weak, progress in reading will be slow and uncertain. Children must have 
at least a basic vocabulary, a reasonable range of knowledge about the world 
around them, and the ability to talk about their knowledge. These abilities 
form the basis for comprehending text. 

Listening comprehension proficiency in kindergarten and first grade is a 
moderately good predictor of the level of reading comprehension attained by 
the third grade.^^ Evidence about the later role of listening comprehension 
is even stronger. In a study involving a nationwide sample of thousands of 
students, listening comprehension In the fifth grade was the best pre'iictor 
of performance on a range of aptitude and achievement tests in high school, 
better than any other measure of aptitude or achievement in the fifth grade. 

Oral language experience in the classroom is especially important for 
children who have not grown up witti oral language that resembles the 
language of schools and books. As the discussion of home experiences in 
the previous section revealed, some children have not been required to use 
language in reflective ways at home. When adult questions require children 
to reflect upon their experiences, mental processes that are needed for 
proficient reading are stimulated. Thus, kindergarten teachers need to 
capitalize on every opportunity to engage children in thoughtful discussion. 
Storybook reading is an especially good setting ior such discussions. As 
they listen to stories, and discuss them. ^children will learn to make 
inferences about plots and characters. 

While oral language facility is necessary for success in reading, It is not 
sufficient. To learn to read, children's environment must also be rich in 
experiences with written language. 
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Learning About Written Language 



Children enter a typical kindergarten class with very different levels of 
knowledge about printed language,^^ and instruction needs to be adapted for 
Ihese differences. One or two children, and sometimes more, may already be 
able to read simple stories. A handful may be totally unfamiliar with such 
basic concepts as a word, a sentence, and a letter, and may not even know 
that to read you hold a book right side up and turn the pages from front to 
back. Most children entering kindergarten today, however, will know more 
about reading and writing than children did a decade or two ago. 

A staple of kindergarten reading instruction is teaching children to name 
the letters of the alphabet. However, increasing numbers of children can 
already do this when they enter kindergarten. In a 1984 study, beginning 
kindergarten children from a variety of backgrounds could name an average 
of 14 letters.32 

Children's proficiency in letter naming when they start school is an 
excellent predictor of their first- and second-grade reading achievement.^^ 
This fact seemingly supports the practice of having kindergartners learn 
letter names. Probably, however, knowledge of I'^tter names is not 
important in itself so much as it is a reflection of broader knowledge about 
reading and language. This conclusion follows from the further fact that, 
when children who do not know the letter names on entering kindergarten 
are trained to name them, they show little later advantage in reading. In 
contrast, children taught the sounds letters make, as well as their names, 
show better reading achievement than children who receive only instruction 
in letter names. 

Rosearch establishes that children learning to read require concepts 
about the broader purposes of printed language, as well as the specific 
skills vequired to recognize letters and words and match letters and 
sounds.^^ Learning about reading and writing ought to occur in situations 
where written language serves functions such as to entertain (as in books), 
to inform (as in instructions on packages), or to direct (as on traffic signs). 
In other words, children need to learn about the functions of written 
language and about what adults mean when they talk about "reading". 
Children must also learn about the relationship between oral and written 
language and the relationship between written language and meaning. For 
example, they need to know about the relationship between the letter 
combination STOP, the spoken word "stop", and Ihe meaning of stop • to 
cease motion. 
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Even children from homes where adults have not provided them with 
extensive exposure to printed language have some knowledge about reading 
and writing that can form the basis for early instruction. For instance, 
they may be able to recognize words that appear on cereal boxes, t-shirts, 
billboards, or toys. However, they often jump to incorrect conclusions about 
words: They may think that the brand name on a toothpaste tube says 
"toothpaste" or "brush your teeth," indicating that they are paying more 
attention to the context than to the specific features of the word. 
Nonetheless, familiar words are especially useful for teaching children 
letter names and letter-sound relationships, because children can learn to 
recognize familiar words prior to knowing all the letters.^ ^ 

Young children enjoy hearing the same story read over and over again, a 
fact that can be used as a fulcrum for beginning reading instruction. Books 
such as This is the House That Jacl( Built contain repeated phrases that 
make it possible for children to participate by reading the repetitive part 
with an adult. Through reading along, children achieve what one writer calls 
'wholebooksuccess' : They get the satisfaction of reading real books.^^ 
After a story has been read in this fashion, words from the story can be 
printed on charts and sentence strips so that the children can begin to 
recognize the words outside the helpful context of the familiar book. 

In conclusion, kindergarten teachers must be mindful of the fact that 
there can be an extraordinarily wide variation in the knowledge that 
kindergarteners have about reading. Some children may not have even the 
most basic ideas. When a concept such as a word and concepts about the 
functions of printed language are taken for granted by teachers and the 
publishers of instructional materials, children can be left huffing and 
puffing over the sounds that letters make with only the faintest idea of 
what they are doing. Early instruction must provide these children with 
underlying concepts about the functions of reading and writing as well as 
with specific information about letters, sounds, and words. On the other 
hand, for those who come to kindergarten already reading simple stories, 
none of this basic teaching may be necessary. Thus, the essential principle 
of all good teaching • estimate where each student is and build on that base 
• is doubly important for kindergarten teachers. 

Learning to Write 

Writing is important in its own right. Beause of the interrelatedness of 
language, learning to write also aids in reading development. For many 
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young children, the desire to communicate provides an incentive for using 
written language, in an investigation of children who read before they 
entered first grade, the parents described these children as "paper-and- 
pencil kids'.^^ For some, in fact, learning to read was a byproduct of 

Writing experience in the kindergarten should not overemphasize 
handwriting practice. In addition to beginning to learn to print, children 
need to learn that writing is composing a message using their own words 
to communicate with other people. Children can do quite a bit of writing 
before they are able to use a pencil well. For example, preformed plastic 
and metal letters used on felt or magnetic boards allow young children 
to write without the constraints of handwriting. In the early 1960's, a 
program in which preschoolers wrote on typewriters reported success in 
teaching children to read.^^ Currently, data are being gathered on the value 
for preschool children of simple word processing programs on 
microcomputers. As their motor coordination improves, children will 
acquire greater facility with pencils and pens. Until that point, however, 
they can have much-needed experience with writing using means that do not 
require them to form ietters by hand. 

When children do not feel too constrained by requirements for correct 
spelling and penmanship, writing activities provide a good opportunity for 
them to apply and extend their knowledge of letter-sound correspond- 
ences.^^ Many preschool children's spelling does not comply with standard 
spellings. In time, these children will use standard spellings but not before 
moving through the fairly well documented stage of "invented" spelling.^ ^ 
For example, children may initially write t for the word tame. Several 
months later, this may become tm, followed by tarn, and finally tame. 

Children's spelling becomes more conventional and they become facile at 
handwriting if they are given numerous opportunities for writing.^ ^ 
Reasons for writing can be found in any kindergarten classroom. For 
example, children can write captions for their pictures or address 
invitations. Their initial attempts may be only a single letter or word. Next 
they may move on to a phrase, such as "I love you," as they write a note to a 
favorite adult. These writing activities lay the foundation for letter 
writing and story writing. They also provide children with reasons to 
communicate, to apply their knowledge of written language, and to read 
their own writing and that of others. 

Readino in the First Grade 

Today many children begin to receive formal reading instruction in 
kindergarten. Once they reach the first grade, no matter what their 
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kindergarten reading experience has been, it is virtually certain that they 
will receive formal, or structured, instruction. In most classrooms, the 
instruction will be driven by a basal reading program. For this reason, the 
importance of these programs cannot be underestimated and will be briefly 
discussed here. 

Basal Reading Programs 

Basal reading programs are complete packages of teaching materials. 
They provide an entire reading curriculum (summarized in what is called a 
"scope and sequence chart"), instructional strategies for teaching reading 
(through teachers' manuals), a graded anthology of selections for children to 
read (through student Readers), and practice exercises (through workbooks 
and skill sheets). In addition, there are numerous optional and supplement- 
ary materials (e.g., management and testing systems; visual aids such as 
word cards, sentence cards and picture cards; audio tapes; film strips; 
supplementary books). Basal reading programs are organized by grade level 
with most programs beginning at kindergarten and continuing through the 
eighth grade. An entire basal reading program would make a stack of books 
and papers four feet high. 

The observation that basal programs "drive" reading instruction is not to 
be taken lightly. These programs strongly influence how reading is taught in 
American schools and what students read. This influence is demonstrated 
by studies that have examined how time and instructional materials are 
used in classrooms. The estimates are that basal reading programs account 
for from 75 percent to 90 percent of what goes on during reading periods in 
elementary school classrooms.^ ^ 

How closely do teachers follow basal reading programs? A number of 
classroom studies indicate that, for the most part, teachers follow the 
instructional strategies prescribed in the teachers' manuals and that 
students use the Readers and workbook materials.^^ These studies do not 
suggest, however, that teachers use all of the available materials, or that 
they incorporate all of the recommended procedures in the teachers' 
manuals. Yet, the studies conclude that basal programs account for a large 
part of teachers' and students' time during the reading period. 

Basal reading programs typically are developed by teams of authors who 
work with editors of educational publishing companies. These companies 
market their programs to schools throughout the United States. Although 
over a dozen well-known basal reading programs are on the market, about 70 
percent of American schools buy one or more of the five best-selling 
programs. While membership in the "top five" varies from decade to decade. 
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it can be asserted with a fair degree of certainty that a small number of 
basal reading programs have a strong influence on how American children 
are taught to read and what American children read. 

Word Recognition and Beginning Reading 

One of the cornerstones of skilled reading is fast, accurate word 
identification. ^5 Well into the 20th century almost all children in this 
country were started on the road to skilled word identification by teaching 
them the letters of the alphabet, the sounds the letters make and, using this 
knowledge, how to sound out words. During the first third of this century, 
educators such as William S. Gray were responsible for turning American 
schools away from what they perceived to be the 'heartless drudgery' of the 
traditional approach.^^ In its place. Gray and others advocated the look- 
and-say approach. The thinking was that children would make more rapid 
progress in reading if they identified whole words at a glance, as adults 
seem to do. 

The look-say approach gradually came to dominate the teaching of 
beginning reading. Nonetheless, educators continued to debate the best 
way to introduce children to reading. Rudolph Flesch brought the debate 
forcibly to the public's attention in the mid-l950's with his book, Why 
Johnny Can't Read, in which he mounted a scathing attack against the 
look-say method and advocated a return to phonics.^^ More influential in 
professional circles, though, was Jeanne Chall's now-classic book a decade 
later. Learning to Read: The Great Debate. Chall concluded on the basis of 
evidence available at the time that programs that included phonics as one 
component were superior to those that did not.^^ ' 

The question, then, is how should children be taught to read words? The 
answer given by most reading educators today is that phonics instruction is 
one of the essential ingredients. All the major published reading programs 
include material for teaching phonics to beginning readers. Thus, the issue 
is no longer, as it was several decades ago, whether children should be 
taught phonics. The issues now are specific ones of just how it should be 
done. 

intuitively it makes sense that beginning readers receive phonics 
instruction because English is an alphabetic language in which there are 
consistent, though not entirely predictable, relationships between letters 
and sounds. When children learn these relationships well, most of the words 




in their spoken language become accessible to them when they see them in 

print. When this happens, children are sr'^ to have "broken the 

code.* 

What does research mdicate about the effectiveness of phonics 
instruction? Classroom resesirch shows that, on the average, children who 
are taught phonics get off to a better start in learning to read than children 
who are not taught phonics.^^ The advantage is most apparent on tests of 
word identification, though children in programs in which phonics gets a 
heavy stress also do better on tests of sentence and story comprehension, 
particularly in the early grades. 

Data on the long-term effects of phonics instruction are scanty. In one 
of the few longitudinal studies, children who had received intensive phonics 
instruction in kindergarten or first grade performed better in the third 
grade than a comparison group of children on both a word identification test 
and a comprehension test By the sixth grade, the group that years earlier 
had received intensive phonics instruction still did better than the 
comparison group on a word identification test but the advantage in 
comprehension had vanished.^i The fact that an early phonics emphasis had 
less influence on comprehension as the years passed is probably attributable 
to the increasing importance of knowledge of the topic, vocabulary, and 
reasoning ability on advanced comprehension tests. 

The picture that emerges from the research is that phonics facilitates 
word identification and that fast, accurate word identification is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for comprehension. More will be said 
about the need for comprehension instruction in tandem with phonics 
instruction later. Here, the features that distinguish types of phonics 
instruction will be discussed. 

issues in the Teaching ef Phonics 

Phonics is instruction in the relationship between letters and speech 
sounds. The goal of phonics is not that children be able to state the "rules," 
governing letter>sound relationships. Rather, the purpose is to get across 
the alphabetic principle, the principle that there are systematic 
relationships between letters and sounds. Phonics ought to be conceived as 
a technique for getting children off to a fast start in mapping the 
relationships between letters and sounds. 
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It follows that phonics Instruction should aim to teach only the most 
important and regular of letter-to-sound relationships, because this is the 
sort of instruction that will most directly lay bare the alphabetic principle. 
Once the basic relationships have been taught, the best way to get ciiildren 
to refine and extend their knowledge of letter-sound correspondences is 
through repeated opportunities to read. If this position is correct, then 
much phonics instruction is overly subtle and probably unproductive. For 
instance, many reading programs not only teach the speech sounds 
represented by the letters b, /. and r, but then they go on to directly teach 
the sounds associated with bl as in black and br as in break. This 
instruction Is provided even to children who can read words containing bl 
and br flawlessly! 

Thus, a number of reading programs, including ones not known for 
providing intensive phonics, try to teach too many letter-sound 
relationships and phonics instruction drags out over too many years. These 
programs seem to be making the dubious assumption that exposure to a vast 
set of phonics relationships will enable a child to produce perfect 
pronunciations of words. The more reasonable assumption is that phonics 
can help the child come up with approximate pronunciations - candidates 
that have to be checked to see whether they match words known from spoken 
language that fit in the context of the story being read. 

There are essentially two approac^ies to phonics instruction - explicit 
phonics and implicit phonics.^^ The following discussion will address only 
the major differences between the two approaches. In practice, there 
are similarities in the instructional strategies used in explicit and implicit 
phonics programs as well as differences among explicit programs and among 
implicit programs. 

In explicit phonics instruction, the sounds associated with letters are 
identified in isolation and then "blended* together to form words. For 
example, the teacher may write the letter s on the chalkboaird and tell the 
children that the letter makes the sound /s/, or point to the s in the word 
sat and say that It begins with /s/.^^ During a typical explicit phonics 
lesson, the children will be asked to produce the sounds of letters that 
appear in isolation and in words.^^ 
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A critical step in explicit phonics instruction is blending the isolated 
sounds of letters to produce words. To help children blend the sounds in the 
word sit, for example, a teacher may begin by pointing to each letter and 
asking the children to say the separate sounds, /s/ W IV. Next the teacher 
may model blending by extending the sounds /ssiit/ and then collapsing the 
sounds together to yield sit. 

Blending may seem simple to an adult who already knows how to read, 
but in fact it Is a difficult step for many children. Until a child gets over 
this hurdle, learning the sounds of individual letters and groups of letters 
will have diminished value. Research indicates that teachers who spend 
more than average amounts of time on blending produce larger than average 
gains on first- and second-grade reading achievement tests.^^ Regrettably, 
an analysis of published reading programs concluded that several incorp- 
orate procedures for teaching blending that are unlikely to be effective 
with many children. 5® 

in implicit phonics instruction, the sound associated with a letter is 
never supposed to be pronounced in isolation. Instead, in an implicit 
prognaim ^e teacher might write a list of words on the board such as sand, 
soft, slip and ask the children what all the words have in common. When 
the letter name s has been elicited, the teacher would tell the children 
that, *The letters stands for the sound you hear at the beginning of sand, 
soft and slip.* To figure out the sound of a letter in a word to be read, 
children receiving implicit phonics instruction may be told, "This word 
begins with the tetter s, so you know the word begins with the sound for s' 
or "think about other words you know that begin with the same letter."^ ^ 

How is phonics taught in this country? No large-scale descriptions are 
available, but the fact that the most widely-used reading programs employ 
implicit phonics instruction suggests that this is the most prevalent way. 
However, classroom observation suggests that some teachers, at least, may 
not always follow the principles of implicit phonics. In a recent study, 
several first-grade teachers ostensibly using one or another Implicit 
phonics program were observed.^^ Contrary to the recommendations in the 
teachers' manuals, they all produced the separate sounds of consonants and 
vowels apart from words. When asked why they did this, the teachers gave 
similar explanations. In the words of one of them. *That's how they hear it 
(the speech sound] best.* 

Analyses have revealed some specific problems with both implicit and 
« ^[plicit phonics. A problem with implicit phonics is that it places stress 
on an ability caiis<l 'phonemic segmentation.* This is the ab.lity to identify 
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separate speech sounds in spoken words. There is evidence that many young 
children cannot extract an individual sound from hearing it within a word.^^ 
This ability may depend upon already having learned something about the 
sounds associated with the separate letters. For Instance, children who do 
not already have some idea of the sounds of the letters in sit may not be 
able to single out the short fU sound when they hear the word spoken. 
Hence, when the teacher tells the children that the letter / 'has the sound 
you hear in the middle of sit* they may not be able to make the connection. 
Ironically, therefore, implicit phonics may actually presuppose what it is 
supposed to teach. 

On the other hand, a problem with explicit phonics is that both teachers 
and children have a difficult time saying pure speech sounds in isolation. 
The b sound t)ecomes /buh/, for instance. When figuring out a new word, the 
child wrho has been taught the sounds of letters in isolation may produce 
/buh-ah-tuh/ and never recognize that the word is bat. This problem may 
be more hypothetical than real, since there does not appear to be evidence 
that hearing or producing imprecise speech sounds is an actual obstacle to 
figuring out words, provided that the words are ones the children know 
from their spoken language and the words are encountered in a meaningful 
context. 

All that phonics can be expected to do is help children get approximate 
pronunciations. These must be "tried out' to determine whether recogniz- 
able words have been produced that make sense in the context. When the 
process is working smoothly, it is not likely, for instance, that in the 
course of reading a story about pets a child would read *...dogs and 
cuh-ah-tuhs."^® 

Some authorities fear t'nat a heavy emphasis on explicit phonics will 
interfere with the development of skill in meaningful, constructive reading. 
One basis for this fear comes from the analysis of children's envrs during 
oral reading. Oral reading errors provide a window into what is going on 
inside children's heads as they read. Research suggests that first graders 
taught through an explicit phonics approach make more nonsense errors than 
other children.^'' These are errors that either are not words in English or 
are English nvords that make no sense in the story being read. 

Other authorities contend that nonsense errors made by beginning 
readers are merely an indication that children are trying tu use information 
about letters and sounds. Research does suggest that making these errors 
is a stage that will pass once more fluency is developed and the children 
have learned to make use of all of the Information available about a word's 
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pronunciation and meaning.^^ A recent study found that by the time they 

had reached the third grade, children who had begun in the first grade with 

intensive, explicit phonics were making no more nonsense errors than other 
children.fiS 

Phonics instruction in general has been criticized for leading children 
away from meaning .^^ Probably, this is not an inherent flaw of either 
explicit or implicit phonics. It may, however, be a flaw in the design of 
particular programs. Quite lilcely the problem is simply a by>product of the 
false dichotomy between phonics and meaning that has dominated the field 
of reading for so many years. In an excess of zeal to get phonics across, 
some programs introduce the sounds of many letters before providing 
opportunities to use what has been learned in reading words in sentences 
and stories. 

Which works better, then, explicit or implicit phonics? When the 
criterion is children's year-to-year gains on standardized reading 
achievement tests, the available research does not permit a decisive 
answer, although the trend of the data favors explicit phonics.^^ 

In the judgment of the Commission, isolating the sounds associated with 
most letters and teaching children to blend the sounds of letters together 
to try to identify words are useful instructional strategies. These are the 
strategies of explicit phonics. However, research provides insufficient 
justification for strict adherence to either overall philosophy. Probably, 
the best strategy would draw from both approaches. For example, the 
sounds of some letters such as r, which are especially difficult to produce 
correctly in isolation, might be introduced best using the implicit approach. 

Further, letter-sound relationships should always be lavishly illustrated 
with words. These provide concrete exemplars for what can otherwise be 
confusing, abstract rules. When children are encouraged to think of other 
words they know with similar spellings when they encounter a word they 
cannot readily identify, they are probably helped to develop the adult 
strategy of decoding unknown words by analogy with ones that are known.^^ 
This is a strong feature of the implicit approach, which is intrinsically 
word based. Of course, explicit phonics programs do illustrate letter-sound 
relationships with words, but the instruction in some of these programs 
would be strengthened If more attention were paid to systematically 
providing words to serve as concrete exemplars. 

In summary, the purpose of phonics is to teach children the alphabetic 
principle. The goal is for this to become an operating principle so that 
young readers consistently use information about the relationship between 
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letters and sounds and letters and meanings to assist in the identification 
of known words and to independently figure out unfamiliar words. Research 
evidence tends to favor explicit phonics. However, the *ideal' phonics 
program would probably incorporate features from implicit phonics as well. 
The Commission believes that the approaches to phonics recommended in 
programs available today fall considerably short of the ideal, and we call 
for renewed efforts to improve the quality of instructional design, mater- 
ials, and teaching strategies. 

The right maxims for phonics are: Do it early. Keep it simple. Except in 
cases of diagnosed individual need, phonics instruction should have been 
completed by the end of the second grade. 

Phonics anri Reading Selections for the Beoinnin? Reader 

No matter how children are introduced to words, very early in the 
program they should have experience with reading these words in 
meaningful texts. The discussion in this section is about the relationship 
between what children are learning about phonics and the selections tney 
read in their primers.^^ Selections in primers are typically very short and 
written with a limited set of words.^^ Selections for older students who 
have acquired basic reading skill are considered in the chapter on Extending 
Literacy. Obviously, these selections are longer and more complex than 
those in primers. 

Writing the first selections a child will read is a difficult balancing act. 
Ideally, the selections will be interesting (so that students will want to 
read them), comprehensible (so that students are abje to understand them), 
and instructive (so that students will /earn from them). But how can 
selections be made interesting vi^en most of the children don't know how to 
read very many words? How can stories be comprehensible when they must 
be written with a severely limited set of words? How can selections be 
instructive so as to most effectively provide students with the opportunity 
to practice what they are being taught, and at the same time be interesting 
and comprehensible? 

The reality is, that because the number of words that beginners can 
identify is still very limited, the few short sentences in the earliest school 
reading selections cannot, in themselves, tell complete stories. Meaning 
must be constructed not only from the few meager sentences, 
but also from picture dues and information provided by the teacher or 
elicited from the children during discussion. This is one of the reasons why 
early reading lessons are so full of pictures and intervening discussion. 




As will be detailed in the naxt section on Comprehension and the 
Beginning Reader, the manner in which programs and individual teachers 
handle early re&ding lessons is not always optimum, in the meantime, the 
point is that from the very beginning children should be given all of the 
elements necessary for constructing meaning. This is important because • 
reading at this early level is a new enterprise, and children must be made 
aware that reading is always directed toward meaning. 

Each encounter with a reading selection should serve the dual goals of 
advancing children's skill at word identification and helping them to 
understand that reading is a process not simply of word recognition, but one 
of bringing ideas to mind. There is a reciprocal relatiQnslJp between word 
identification and comprehension. The selections written for children to 
read in school should exploit this relationship. As skill at word identifi- 
cation grows, a larger number of printed words becomes accessible to the 
young reader. As the number of accessible words increases, more coherent 
and interesting texts come within reach of the child. More coherent texts 
contain more clues to pronunciation and meaning which, in turn, leads to 
more fluent word identification. 

There are methods for introducing children to reading that begin with 
more natural selections that do comprise complete stories. These methods, 
which will be lumped under the label 'whole language' approaches, were 
briefly sketched in the section on Reading Instruction in Kindergarten. It is 
noteworthy that these approaches are used to teach children to read in New 
Zealand, the most literate country in the world, a country that experiences 
very low rates of reading failure.^' However, studies of whole language 
approaches in the United States have produced results that are best 
characterized as inconsistent. In the hands of very skillful teachers, the 
results can be excellent. But the average result is indifferent when 
compared to approaches typical in American classrooms, at least as gauged 
by performance on first- and second-grade standardized reading 
achievement tests.*^^ 

In the typical American basal reading program, selections in primers are 
written using sets of words chosen according to one of two criteria: 

1) useful words that appear with great frequency in tlie language and are 
thus likely to be in young children's listening and speaking vocabularies; or 

2) words that exemplify the letter-sound relationships being introduced in 
phonics instruction. 

To illustrate the difference depending upon which of these two criteria 
are used, the following are the first several sentences from a little story 
that would be read by typical first graders in approximately November. 
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"We have come, Grandma." said Ana. 
•We have come to work with you." 
"Come in," Grandma said. 
"Lool( in the boot<," said Grandma. 
"Mix this and this/^i 



In this 26 word excerpt, there are 17 different words. Of these 17. only 
6 could be decoded entirely on the basis of letter-sound relationships that 
have been introduced in the program's phonics lessons. 

Now consider the following few sentences of a story from a different 
program t^at would also be read in about November of first grade. 

Ray loads the boat 

He says, "I'll row." 

Neal says, "We'll both row." 

They leave, and Eve rides home alone.^^ 

Of the 18 different words in this 20 word excerpt. 17 could be decoded 
entirely on the basis of letter-sound relationships that students should 
know from the program's phonics lessons. Notice, though, that this 
selection contains a few words, such as loads and row, that are a little less 
likely to be known by some first graders than the words in the first 
selection, and perhaps somewhat less useful in reading later selections. 

Both these programs teach phonics. At the point where the children 
would read the selections excerpted above, both have introduced about 30 
letter-sound relationships. But only the second program gives the child a 
good opportunity to use phonics in actual reading. 

Phonics instruction is just the urst step toward the ultimate goal of 
fast, accurate word identification and fluent reading. What must occur is 
that students become so familiar with letter-sound relationships that 
words are identified automatically, that is, with little conscious 
attention. This will happen more readily when students encounter in the 
materials they are reading words that embody the Ietter-s9und 
relationships that are being taught. 

An analysis of eight basal reading series has indicated, however, that 
there is little connection between the phonics lessons and the reading 
selections in the primers of the best-selling programs.^^ Phonics is poorly 
integrated because these programs introduce the most important and useful 
familiar words first. The problem is that there is an irregular relationship 
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between the spelling and the pronunciation of many of the most useful, 
familiar words. Consider, for Instance, said and come. If they were 
regular, said would rhyme with raid and come would rhyme with home. 

There has been a traditional sequence for Introducing letter-sound 
relationships In phonics lessons. Briefly, children are taught consonant 
sounds, then short vowel sounds, then long vowel sounds in regular words 
such as bake and kite. When programs using this sequence seek perfect 
regularity between spelling and pronunciation, using only letter-sound 
relationships that have already been taught, the result can be selections for 
beginning readers comprised of deadly sentences such as, "Dan had a tan 
fan." Children do not require this much regularity to master the alphabetic 
principle. One key to writing more meaningful selections for young readers 
may be more flexibility In the choice of the order for teaching letter-sound 
relationships. Relationships could be Introduced In an order that makes 
accessible the largest possible vocabulary of useful words. 

The important point is that a high proportion of the words in the earliest 
selections children read should conform to the phonics they have already 
been taught. Otherwise they will not have enough opportunity to practice, 
extend, and refine their knowledge of letter-sound relationships. However, 
a rigid criterion Is a poor idea. Requiring that, say, 90 percent of the words 
used in a primer must conform to letter-sound relationships already 
introduced would destroy the flexibility needed to write interesting, 
meaningful stories. What the field of reading does not need Is another Index 
that gets applied rigidly. What the field does need is an understanding of 
the concepts at work. 

Is it possibi® to write interesting, comprehensible, and natural-sounding 
selections for young readers while at the same time constraining the 
vocabulary en the basis of letter-sound relationships? The answer is that 
it ought to be possible to come much closer to the ideal than the most 
widely-used programs do at the present lime. The following guidelines may 
help: First, letter-sound relationships can be introduced in a sequence that 
would allow early use of as rich as possible a set of words while still 
exemplifying the alphabetic principle. Second, selections can include some 
useful Irregular words without confusing children. Third, selections can 
include some regular words that embody letter-sound relationships that 
haven't been introduced yet, but are needed to make interesting, meaningful 
stories. Again, while it is essential that authors of primers have 
flexibility, a fairly high proportion of the words must conform to 
already-taught letter-sound relationships if phonics instruction is to have 
substantial value. 
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Children have an easier time understanding stories written in familiar 
language. Familiarity of language involves not only the familarity of words 
but also the familiarity of sentence structures. Children, and indeed, most 
readers, have a difficult time understanding sentences written in styles 
that they don't frequently hear or use. Even the speech of first-grade 
children is much more sophisticated than that in basal readers. First-grade 
children do not say 'The cat Is there. See the cat. It is black.* More likely, 
a first-grade child would say, 'There's a black cat over there.' Research has 
suggested that when children are given a text that conforms to their speech 
patterns, they comprehend it better.^^ 

Writing the first selections a child will read is "a difficult balancing 
act,' to be sure. But there are examples of selections for young readers 
that meet the technical requirements for a controlled vocabulary and at the 
same time tell a story and use language in artful ways. One notable 
example is Green Eggs and Ham written by the famous children's author. Dr. 
Seuss.^^ Large publishing companies invest upward of $15,000,000 to bring 
out new basal reading programs. Within budgets of this size, surely it is 
possible to hire gifted writers who can create stories far superior to the 
standard fare. The Commission believes that the American people ought to 
expect and should demand better reading primers for their children. 

Comprehension and Beginnino Reading 

The heart of reading instruction in American classrooms is the small 
group reading lesson in which the teacher works with some children wh'ie 
the rest complete assignments at their seats. This is the usual 
arrangement in first, second, and third grade, and sometimes beyond. The 
small group lesson provides the opportunity for instruction and practice on 
all aspects of reading. For the beginning reader, it is a major opportunity 
to acquire insights into comprehension and to link word identification and 
comprehension. 

The typical teacher's major resource on how to conduct this lesson is the 
manual that is part of the commercial reading program the school district 
has purchased. The teacher's manual contains detailed suggestions for 
conducting every lesson, often in as much detail as the script for a play. 
Presented in bold type within the manual is the exact wording of 
statements that the teacher can m£ike to students. For example, to begin a 
lesson the manual may suggest that the teacher say, "Today we're going to 
read a story about' polar bears. Have any of you ever seen a polar bear in a 



zoo?" Further directions will then be given in plain type such as "Give 
chiidren several moments to discuss polar bears. After that, read the 
introductory statement about the story." 

Some school districts afford teachers the option of using any of a 
variety of materials and approaches to teach reading. More typical, though, 
is the district that requires the use of the basal reading program that it has 
purchased. Even these districts usually give teachers flexibility in whether 
or not they follow the teacher's manual word for word. Classroom 
observation and interviews with teachers suggest that, whether by choice 
or not, most teachers do rely on manuals7^ The teachers' manuals that 
accompany the best-seliing commercial reading programs suggest lessons 
with three basic parts: preparation, reading, and discussion. 

Preparation. In the preparation phase, the teacher is supposed to 
introduce the new words that will be encountered in the day's basal reader 
selection and make sure the children possess the background knowledge 
required to understand the story. The preparation phase is one place where 
an aspect of comprehension may be explicitly taught or, in the primary 
grades, where phonics may be taught. The preparation phase may conclude 
with the teacher's stating a purpose or asking a question to guide reading. 

Systematic classroom observation reveals that preparation for reading 
is the phase of the small group lesson that is most often slighted, or even 
skipped altogether7^ Thus, as a rule, little focused attention is given to 
developing the background knowledge that will be required to understand 
the day's story. This is a topic on which teachers' manuals do include 
specific recommendations. When asked why they neither follow the rec- 
ommendations in the manuals nor substitute instruction of their own 
design, teachers say they don't have the time.^^ 

Several studies indicate that using instructional time to build 
background knowledge pays dividends in reading comprehension.^^ It must 
be warned, though, that there has been a rush of enthusiasm for this 
practice in professional circles. Teachers are receiving ail manner of 
suggestions waving the banner of background knowledge, some of which 
may, indeed, be a waste of time. Teachers are being urged to engage 
chikJren in activities and discussion that may range over too wide an array 
of topics. 

Useful approaches to building background knowledge prior to a reading 
lesson focus on the concepts that will be central to understanding the 
upcoming story, concepts that children either do not possess or may not 
think of without prompting. The advice in teachers' manuals is often 
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unfocused, as in the polar bear example at the beginning of this section.^^ 
Unstructured preparation may wander away from the concepts of central 
importance. 

The effect of preparation for reading on children's recall of a story was 
examined in a study which compared unfocused preparation with 
preparation that highlighted the central ideas of the story.®^ The plot of 
the story involved a woman who wishes on a star, a raccoon who comes 
nightly to her doorstep to look for food, and some bandits. The raccoon's 
masked appearance frightens the bandits into dropping a bag of money, 
which the raccoon picks up and eventually drops at the woman's doorstep on 
his nightly search for food. Finding the money, the woman attributes it to 
her wish on a star. 

The suggested steps for preparation in the teacher's manual led to a 
discussion of raccoons as clever, playful animals. Yet to understand the 
story, children must grasp the ideas of coincidence and habit, since the 
raccoon's habitual behavior allows the coincidences to occur. Children who 
received preparation that concentrated on these ideas did much better in 
remembering the central ideas of the story than children prepared according 
to the suggestions in the teacher's manual.^^ 

Much of the research showing that it is essential for children to learn to 
construct meaning based on background knowledge, as well as information 
in the text, has been conducted recently. This probably explains the low 
priority this aspect of reading receives in most classrooms today. 
Teachers, principals, and reading supervisors are just now getting the 
opportunity to learn about the research and adjust their priorities. 

Reading. The second phase of a typical lesson is reading the day's selection. 
A basic issue Is the proper role for silent and oral reading considering the 
children's age and ability. Frequent opportunities to read aloud make sense 
for the beginning reader. In the first place, oral reading makes a tie with 
the experience children have had of reading in their homes, nursery schools, 
and kindergartens as adults have read to them. Further, oral reading makes 
observable aspects of an otherwise unobservable process, providing 
teachers with a means for checking progress, diagnosing problems, and 
focusing instruction. Not to be underestimated is the function oral reading 
serves in providing young children a way to share their emerging ability 
with their parents and others. 
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Nor should oral reading be discarded altogether once children are fairly 
skilled readers. Opportunities to read aloud and listen to others read aloud 
are features of the literate environment, whatever the reader's level. There 
is no substitute for a teacher who reads children good stories. It whets the 
appetite of children for reading, and provides a model of jikillful oral 
reading. It is a practice that should continue throughout the grades. Choral 
reading of poetry and reading plays also contribute to oral reading skill and 
help keep oral traditions alive. However, as the reader moves beyond the 
initial stages of literacy, more time v/ill be devoted to silent reading, since 
that is the form that skilled reading most often takes. 

Current observations of American classrooms indicate that teachers do 
differentiate the amount of oral and silent reading according to the reader's 
level. A study of 600 reading-group sessions found that iow-ability 
readers at the first-grade level read orally during about 90% of the time 
allocated to the lesson, while high-ability first-graders read aloud about 
40% of the time. By Grade 5, low-ability groups spent somewhat over 50% 
of lesson time reading aloud whereas high-ability groups averaged less than 
20%.83 

The way oral reading is handled in the typical classroom may not be 
optimum. Authorities recommend that children read a selection silently 
before they read it aloud. Research suggests that this practice improves 
oral reading fluency.®^ However, classroom observations reveal that silent 
reading before oral reading is frequently omitted,^^ which is like being 
asked to perform a play without having read the script beforehand. 
Consequently, unless the children are already rather good readers, the 
reading is unnecessarily slow and halting, and the experience may be 
needlessly stressful for some children. 

The value of oral reading depends in part on the way the teacher deals 
with mistakes. If a child makes a large number of mistakes, this usually 
means that the selection is too difficult and that the child ought to be 
moved to an easier one. OihenArise, a sensible rule of thumb is to ignore 
most mistakes unless the mistake disrupts the meaning of the text. Even 
professional oral readers, such as radio and TV announcers, frequently 
deviate from the text in small ways. When a teacher is compulsive about 
always conecting small mistakes, the child's train of thought will be 
interrupted. 

Some teachers pay too much attention to correcting what they judge to 
be imperfections in the pronunciation of children, and thereby may interfere 
with comprehension. Overemphasis on standard pronunciation can be a 
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serious problem when the child is not a native speaker of English or the 
child speaks a different dialect of English than the teacher. For instance, in 
one study a lesson was observed In which the children were reading a 
selection that contained the word garbage.^^ The white teacher inter- 
rupted a black child several times trying to get him to say /garrrbage/ 
instead of /gahbage/. 

When a child makes an oral reading mistake that changes the meaning, 
the best technique is to first wait and see whether the child can come up 
with the right word without help. If not. the teacher should direct the 
child's attention to clues about the word's pronunciation or meaning, 
depending upon the nature of the error. When the word has been correctly 
identified, the child should be encouraged to reread the sentence. This 
helps to assure that the child assimilates the correction and can recover 
the meaning of the whole sentence. Research suggests that teachers who 
deal with oral reading errors in the manner that has just been outlined 
produce larger-than>average gains In reading achievement.^^ Teachers who 
routinely supply the correct word, or permit other children in the group to 
call out the correct word, get children in the habit of waiting passively for 
help. 

When children read orally, it is most often in a format called 'round 
robin reading." Each child in a reading group takes a turn reading aloud 
several lines or a page of the story. An issue in round robin reading is equal 
distribution of turns for reading among the children. When a teacher always 
calls on volunteers, it has been shown that assertive children get more than 
their share of turns. This Is undesirable because there is evidence that the 
child reading aloud and directly receiving Instruction from the teacher is 
getting more from the lesson than the children who are following along.^^ 
A simple method for equalizing opportunity is to move around the group 
giving each child a turn in order. This method has produced good results in 
several studies.^^ 

A problem with round robin reading is that the quality of practice is 
often poor. This problem is acute In the low-ability group where children 
hear only other poor readers stumbling over words. This problem can be 
lessened by having the children read the selection silently beforehand. 

Even under the best of circumstances, round robin reading is not ideal 
for developing fluency and comprehension. An alternative technique that 
has proved successful In smalUscale tryouts is to have children repeatedly 
read the same selections until an acceptable standard of fluency is 
attained. This can be done in several ways: Small groups can read along 



with an adult or they can follow a tape-recorded version; they can practice 
silently and then read aloud to the teacher; pairs of children can take turns 
reading aloud to one another. Poor readers who engage in repeated reading 
show marked improvement in speed, accuracy, and expression during oral 
reading of new selections and, more important, improvement in 
comprehension during silent reading.^^ Repeated reading deserves 
consideration as an alternative to the conventional practice of having 
children read aloud new material every day. No one would expect a novice 
pianist to sight read a new selection every day. but that is exactly what is 
expected of the beginning reader. 

In addition to oral reading, children of every age and ability ought to be 
doing more extended silent reading. The amount of time children spend 
reading silently in school is associated with year-to-year gains in reading 
achievement.^^ Even young readers benefit from opportunities for silent 
reading. For instance, !ncreased silent reading for beginners is one of the 
features of a very successful program for low-income Hawaiian children 
who are othenvise at risk for educational failure.^^ 

To summarize, classroom time spent on either oral or silent reading is 
time well spent. Even beginning readers should do more silent reading. 
They should usually read silently before they are asked to read aloud. 
Getting the most from the customary practice of round robin oral reading 
requires the teacher to distribute turns equally among the children, 
skflifully handle mistakes, and focus attention on meaning. But 
alternatives to round robin reading of new material, such as repeated 
reading, appear to hold more promise for promoting reading fluency and 
comprehension. 

Discussion. Following the reading of a selection, the final phase of a 
typical reading lesson is discussion. In the primary grades, there are brief 
discussions after each section of the selection and a longer discussion 
when the whole story has been completed. In the intermediate grades, the 
interspersed discussion periods are not usually present. The discussion 
phase is a place where the teacher may provide direct instruction in some 
aspect of reading comprehension, using the day's selection for illustration. 
In the primary grades, this is the point where phonics instruction is usually 
provided. The last thing the teacher does is explain the seatwork 
assignment and make sure the children understand what they are supposed 
to do before they return to their seats. 
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A clear finding from research of the past decade is that young readers, 
and poor readers of every age, do not consistently see relationships 
between what they are reading and what they already know.^^ Research 
also establishes that questions asked during the discussion phase of a 
lesson are a useful tool for helping children see relationships. Questions 
that lead children to integrate information about the central points of a 
selection with their prior knowledge significantly enhance reading 
comprehension.^^ 

Classroom research indicates that teachers make heavy use of manuals 
when leading discussions.'^ Manuals include a targe number of questions 
for each story, and most of them are asked during a typical lesson. While 
research verifies that asking well-crafted questions can be an important 
means of promoting comprehension, analysis of the questions in manuals 
reveals many that are poorly crafted - too general, leading the children's 
thinking afield; or trivial, focusing their thinking on unimportant details.'^ 

Questions are a means of conveying to students the points they should be 
attempting to understand as they read future selections as well as a means 
for checking to see that they have understood the selection they have just 
read. Thus, questions following a story should probe the major elements of 
the plot. If the story has a moral, discussion should bring out this deeper 
meaning. 

No piece of advice about questioning has been repeated more often than 
the proscription. 'Ooni ask too many detail questions." For instance, if a 
story were to say that Sally was wearing a red dress, teachers may be 
warned against asking about the color of her dress. This advice is incomp- 
lete, however. The question is perfectly sensible if the color of Sally's 
dress figures in the plot. A more complete statement about questions is 
that, as a general rule, they should be formulated to motivate children's 
higher-level thinking. When questions about details are asked, usually they 
should be links in a chain of questions that lead to an inference about a 
hard-to-understand part of the passage or an understanding of the selection 
as a whole. 

While questions during the preparation and discussion phases of a 
reading lesson are important, these do not subr^titute for active, direct 
instruction. In direct instruction, the teacher (explains, models, 
demonstrates, and Illustrates reading skills and strategies that students 
ought to be using.'^ There Is evidence that direct instruction produces 
gains in reading achievement beyond those that are obtained with only less 
direct means such as questions.'^ 

IOC 
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The emphasis during reading lessons should be on understanding and 
appreciating the content of the story. Lessons in which the children do 
little else but take turns reading the story, and the teacher i^oes little else 
but correct reading errors, are ineffective. Teachers should periodically 
asic students questions that lead them to understand the critical points of 
the story. As needed, the teacher should explain points that students have 
confused or demonstrate skills that students should be using. 

in conclusion: 

0 Parents pfay roles of inestimable importance in laying the foundation for 
learning to read. Parents should informally teach preschool children about 
reading and writing by reading aloud to them, discussing stories and events, 
encouraging them to learn letters and words and teaching them l out the 
world around them. These practices help prepare children for success in 
reading. 

0 Parents have an obligation to support their children's continued growth 
as readers. In addition to laying a foundation, parents need to facilitate the 
growth of their children's reading by taking them to libraries, encouraging 
reading as a free time activity, and supporting homework. 
0 Kindergarten programs should emphasize oral language and writing as 
well as the beginning steps in reading. Reading builds on oral language 
facility, concepts about the functions of printed language and a desire to 
communicate through writing, as well as specific knowledge about letters 
and words. 

0 Phonics instruction improves children's ability to identify words. Useful 
phonics strategies include teaching children the sounds of letters in 
isolation and in words, and teaching them to ble;1d the sounds of letters 
together to produce approximate pronunciations of words. Another strategy 
that may be useful is encouraging children to identify words by thinking of 
other words with similar spellings. Phonics instruction should go hand in 
hand with opportunities to identify words in meaningful sentences and 
stories. Phonics should be taught early and kept simple. 
0 Reading primers should be interesting, comprehensible and instructive. 
To be most instructive, primers must contain many words that can be 
identified using phonics that has already been taught. There is a natural 
relationship between word identification and comprehension. Primer 
selections should be written to exploit this relationship. After the earliest 
selections, primers should tell complete, interesting stories. 
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o Both oral and silent reading are important for the beginner. Children 
should read selections silently before they are asked to read them orally. 
Getting the most from oral reading requires the teacher to distribute turns 
for reading equally, skillfully handle mistakes, and keep the emphasis on 
meaning. 

0 Reading lessons should stress understanding and appreciating the content 
of the selection. Discussions before reading and discussions and 
questioning after reading should motivate children's higher levei thinking, 
with an emphasis on making connections with their prior knowledge of the 
topic. In addition to asking questions, teachers should directly instruct 
children in skills and strategies that help them become better readers. 
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Extending Literacy 



Children still tiave much to learn about readino even when they can 
decode words with a fair degree of facility and can understand simple, 
well-written stories. Increasingly, though, as proficiency develops reading 
should be thought of not so much as a separate subject in school but as 
integral to learning literature, social studies, and science. 

Even for beginners, reading should not be thought of simply as a "skill 
subject.* It is difficult to Imagine, for instance, that Icindergarteners could 
be called literate for their age if they did not know Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears or Peter Rabbit. For each age, there are fables, fairy tales, folk 
tales, classic and modern works of fiction and nonfiction that embody the 
core of our cultural heritage. A person of that age cannot be considered 
literate until he or she has read, understood, and appreciated these works.i 

This chapter deals with three essential factors that influence whether 
the young readers will be able to extend their skill to meet the challenges 
of subject matter learning. The first is the quality of school text books. 
The second is the nature of the instruction that teachers provide. The third 
is opportunities for meaningful practice. 

School Textbooks 

Authors and editors face many pressures as they prepare the selections 
that comprise basal readers and write the textbooks intended for older 
children who have acquired the rudiments of reading skill. The criteria for 
vocabulary control that must figure in the design of primers are 
supplemented and then replaced by other criteria as the selections get 
longer. The selections must reflect classic literary traditions. At the 
same time some selections must be "timely* so that modem students will 
relate to them. Selections on history, geography, and science must be 
accurate and Informative. To these criteria are added the demands of 
special interest group seeking to influence the topics that will be 
presented in schoolbooks and the way in which these topics are handled. 

The remainder of this section deals with two of the most pressing and 
Important issues in writing school textbooks. The first is controlling the 
difficulty and appropriateness of textbooks. The second is designing the 
bridges that help young readers make the transition from simple stories to 
more complicated reading material. 
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Controlling the Difficulty of Schoelbooks 

A vexing problem for textbook writers is matching the difficulty level 
of the material to the ability level of the child for whom the material is 
intended. It is obvious that Pride and Prejudice is unsuitable for a severr- 
year-old. But it is much less obvious Just what material would have a 
suitable level of difficulty for a child of this age. Educators have long 
wanted a simple, objective method for determining an appropriate 
difficulty level for schooil>ooks. In response, several decades of research 
and development have been invested in easy-to-use methods. The result is 
what are called "readability formulas." 

The formulas now in use encompass two features of written language: 
The length of the sentences, expressed as an average in a sample of a book's 
text: and, the complexity of the words used, also expressed as an average 
(in number of unfamiliar words, or number of syllables) in a sample of the 
text. 

An example of how one common readability formula is applied to a 
passage is as follows.^ Three sample passages of 100 words each are 
randomly selected from a reading selection. For each passage, the number 
of words per sentence and the number of syllables per word are computed. 
These figures are averaged over the three samples to give an estimate of 
the sentence length and an estimate of the word length for the entire 
selection. All that remains is to refer to a grs^h, plotting word length on 
one side of the graph and sentence length on the other. The point of 
intersection on the graph gives the approximate grade level for which 
material is appropriate, without actually having to insert the numbers into 
a formula and perform any calculations. For example, a story with an 
average sentence length of 14 words and an average word length of 1.24 
syllables is estimated to be appropriate for a typical child in the fifth 
grade, if the sentences averaged only 12 words and the word length was 
1^4, the material would be estimated as appropriate for an average child in 
the fourth grade. 

As this illustration indicates, readability formulas are easy to apply. 
The formulas also give a fairly good prediction of how difficult typical 
students will find a book.^ For these reasons schools have come to depend 
on readability formulas to appraise the difficulty and appropriateness of 
schooibooks. Most schools will not purchase material that does not satisfy 
one of the formulas. 

To sell their textboeks, publishing companies face a temptation to 
■write to formula." However, this is a purpose for which the formulas were 
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-never intended. As one authority on readability has admonished, "merely 
shortening words and sentences to improve readability is like holding a 
lighted match under a thermometer when you want to make your house 
.warmer."^ 

Important features of text, such as the logical organization of ideas 
and the clarity of sentence structures, don't show up in the measurements 
taken to calculate readability. It fs quite possible to write a disorganized 
text, full of :ncomprehensibie sentences, and still achieve a desired 
readability score.^ Indeed, dividing long sentences into shorter sentences 
and substituting familiar words for less familiar words can make a text 
more difficult to understand. This seeming contradiction is easy to explain. 
When a long sentence is divided into shorter sentences, a reader often has 
to make more inferences. This is because words that connect ideas such as 
so, because, and since in long sentences are omitted when the sentence is 
divided. For example, compare the following passages in which an original 
text has been rewntten to conform to a readability formula: 

(original) 

Little Hippo was the pet of the herd. Every morning 
the big hippos waited for him to wake up so they 
could take care of him. 

(rewritten) 

Every morning was the same for Little Hippo. All 
the big hippos wouki wait for him to get up. They 
wanted to take care of him.^ 

To reduce sentence length, a compound sentence has been broken into two 
simple sentences by deleting the conjunction so. But the connection 
between the two pieces of Information is now left vague. Consequently, the 
reader has to infer that tthe big hippos were eager for Little Hippo to wake 
up because they enjoyed taking care of him. 

Similarly, substituting familiar words for less familiar words to 
conform to a readability formula can also make a text more difficult to 
understand. When a common word is substituted for a less common word, 
the common word may be less informative. A reader may have ^ewer clues 
to the meaning originally intended by the author. For example: 
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(original) 

One morning Littie Hippo felt cross. 'I don't want 
lily pads and com*, he grumbled. 'I wish the hippos 
wouldn't watch everything I do.' 

(rewritten) 

One morning Little Hippo said to himself, M don't 
want anyone to bring me food.' 'I don't want anyone 
to take care of me.7 

In ^e rewritten version, said to himself has been substituted for felt cross 
and grumbled, food for lily pads and corn, and take care of me for watch 
everything I do. Although it contains fewer uncommon words, the rewritten 
passage is vague and no longer communicates the idea in the original that 
Little Hippo wants privacy and something different for breakfast. For no 
apparent reason, little Hippo now rejects food and care in general. 

These contrasting passages illustrate that reducing sentence length 
and changing word familiarity does not necessarily produce more 
comprehensible text. They also illustrate that the verve and style of an 
original can be lost in translation. 

In summary, readability formulas are useful as a first check on the 
difficulty and appropriateness of books. However, no formula gauges the 
clarity, coherence, organization, interest, literary quality, or subject 
matter adequacy of books. Inevitably, overreliance on readabiiity formulas 
by the schools and their misuse by the publishing industry has contributed 
to bad writing in schoolbooks. The Commission urges those who buy books 
and those who write and edit them to supplement analyses using readability 
formulas with analyses of the deeper factors that are essential for quality. 

The Transition to Literature. Soetal Studies, and Science 

Formal reading instruction begins with very simple stories. Eventually 
the young reader must develop the skill to understand literature and subject 
matter textbooks. This transition can be made easier through careful 
selection of material, coherent writing, and sound editing. 

There are good reasons why reading instruction begins with simple 
stories. One Is the need to control vocabulary. A deeper and more subtle 
reason is that children readily acquire an understanding of the whole 
structure of stories and. therefore, stories are especially comprehensible 
to children. 
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As this paragraph is written, the raccoon's motivation for hiding may 
not be clear, and the animal's action may seem arbitrary. It the last 
sentence is changed to, 'Beause wild animals are afraid of people, the 
raccoon hid in back of a tree.' the paragraph becomes easier for a child to 
understand.^ 3 

Obviously, as students advance they will have to learn to cope with 
texts in which both the structure and content are unfamiliar. Somewhat 
different demands are imposed by the two major types of texts the 
maturing reader faces • literature and subject matter textbooks. 

With respect to literature, students must be able to understand 
increasingly complicated plots and characterization. They need to be able 
to cope with literature in which devices such as flashbacks and 
flash-forwards are frequent and subtle in realization. They need to be able 
to appreciate the moral or author's point as well as how the plot is 
resolved. Particularly in the early grades, made-for-school stories are not 
as complex as the literature intended for children in the same grades on the 
shelves of libraries and bookstores.^ ^ This fact has caused some 
authorities to wonder whether school reading programs adequately prepare 
children for genuine literature. 

Subject matter textbooks pose the biggest challenge for young readers 
being weaned from a diet of simple stories.''^ Most selections in basal 
readers for the primary grades are stories. It is only common sense that 
children would be helped to make the transition to textbooks if early basal 
readers contained more high quality non-fiction. Though there is little hard 
evidence on the point, anyone experienced in working with young readers 
know3 that they can understand and do appreciate selections on such topics 
as animals, clouds, and how to make a kite, provided the material is 
presented in a coherent fashion. 

Compared to simple stories, the intrinsic structure in a field such as 
geography does less to guide an author's organization of a text and, later, 
the student's reading of the text. In other words, the author of a textbook 
chapter has many more options about which topics to include and the order 
in which they are addressed than the author of a simple story. . For instance, 
while there is an underlying structure to geography, it does not dictate that 
the political boundaries, topography, climate, culture, economy, history, and 
government of a country must all be discussed, it does not dictate the 
order in which topics are addressed. It does not dictate which of the 
possible connections between climate and economy or culture and govern- 
ment must be drawn. 
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Story "structure" refers to the way in which ideas in a story are 
connected. Well-formed children's stories place characters in settings. 
The characters have goals that are expressly stated or easily inferable. The 
characters make plans and undertake actions to achieve those goals. The 
actions unfold in an orderly sequence. There are outcomes in a well-formed 
story. Sometimes the characters fail and sometimes they succeed in 
reaching their goals, but in any case they have emotional reactions to these 
outcomes. 

Research has shown ihat mo&t children's sense of the structure of 
stories develops rapidly.^ By the time children who have heard a lot of 
stories enter elementary school, they have a surprisingly sophisticated 
understanding of story structure. They know about characters, plot, action, 
and resolution. How does a knowledge of story structure make it easier for 
children to understand the stories in their readers? Research with young 
children reveals that the more closely a story fits an expected structure, 
the easier it is for a reader to grasp and remember the impoitant ideas.^ 
Stories that conform to a "good* story structure make it easier for readers 
to connect the parts of the story. 

Regrettably, many stories for the early grades do not have a predictable 
structure. This is especially true of the stories in primers and first- 
grade basal readers. In fact many of these selections do not actually tell a 
story, as was illustrated in the chapter on Emerging Literacy. This makes 
the selections less comprehensible, less interesting, and probably slows 
progress in learning to read. 

Later selections generally do tell a story, but they often fail to have a 
structure that is as clear and comprehensible as possible. A pervasive 
fault is that stories written or edited for use in the primary grades do not 
give enough insight into characters' goals, problems, motives, plans, and 
feelings.'*'' This can make the plot difficult to figure out. The following 
paragraph about a raccoon is from a second-grade story: 



Because he (the raccoon) was still hungry, he started 
to took for something more to eat. Just as he sorted 
to took, he heard something coming down the road. 
Two men came along on their horses. The raccoon 
hM in back of a tree.*^ ^ 
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Thus, ff a textbook is to be easy to ieam from, it must contain signals 
80 that the reader can figure out the organization the author has used. 
Signaling can be provided by words or phrases that give clues to the 
structure; for example, the phrases in contrast and on the other hand.- 
Previews or introductory statements, headings, and summary statements 
can also provide signals to the reader. Evidence is accumulating that 
confirms and extends the common sense conclusion that to be effective 
textbooks must be well>organized.^ ^ 

Above all, textbooks must try to lay bare the fundamental structures of 
history, geography, health, and science - and in a manner that permits 
children and youth to grasp the structures.^ A key to accomplishing this is 
building on the knowledge students already possess. For instance, a 
somewhat more abstract version of the structure of simple stories can be 
harnessed to yield one level of understanding of history. 

Throughout history, people have had goals or faced problems, they have 
developed plans to reach the goals or solve the problems, they have acted on 
the basis of the plans, and their actions have resulted in outcomes. Though 
histofy has its individual "characters," more often than in a simple story 
the agent in an historical episode is an institution, government, or group of 
people. Whereas a child reading a story will immediately apprehend the 
motive of hungry boys ransacking a kitchen In search of the cookiejar, the 
same child reading about the Westward movement in this country may find 
the motives of the pioneers more obscure. Still, there is a pairallel between 
the structure of stories and the structure of historical episodes that can be 
exploited. 

Scholars who have examined subject matter textbooks often have failed 
to discover a logical structure.''^ Sections of many textbooks consist of 
little more than lists of facts loosely related to a theme. Abrupt, 
unmotivated transitions are frequent. Textbooks are as likely to emphasize 
a trivial detail or a colorful anecdote as a fundamental principle. 

For instance, in the section of a middle-grade history textbook about 
the building of the transcontinental railroad, one quarter of the words are 
used to recount the tale of Governor teland Stanford who in Promontory, 
Utah, on May 10, 1869, swung a sledge hammer at a golden spike and 
missed.''^ A close analysis of the sections from several textbooks on the 
building of the transcontinental railroad revealed that none of them 
explained clearly why people in this country wanted to build the railroad, 
what the plans were for accomplishing the task, or what happened as a 
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consequence of this monumental project.^^ Every textbook went into 
considerable detail about the actions of the railroad construction crews, 
but these actions were not linked to goats, plans, and outcomes. 

When textbooks make clear the connections between motive and action, 
form and function, or cause and effect, students understand better. One of a 
growing body of studies that f^upports this conclusion dealt with textbook 
material on the workings of the human circulatory system.^^ The first two 
paragraphs below are excerpted from a junior high school science textbook. 
The second two paragraphs are excerpted from a version of the material 
rewritten to make explicit the connections between the structure and 
function of each of the major parts of the circulatory system. 



(original) 

A human heart is a cone-shaped, muscular organ 
about the size of a large fist. The heart is located 
in the center of the chest behind iUe breastbone 
and between the lungs. 

A human heart contains four chambers -right atrium 
(AY tree uhm), left Btrium, right ventricle (VEN 
rih kuhl), and left ventricle. Right and left refer to 
the body's right and left sides. A watt separates the 
chambers on the right from the chambers on the 
left. 

(rewritten) 

The heart is the part of the circulatory system 
that pumps blood throughout the body. The heart 
is located in the center of the chest behind the 
breastbone and between the lungs. The human 
heart is suited for pumping because it is a hollow, 
cone-shaped, muscular organ about the size of a 
large fist. Being hollow, the heart can easily fill up 
with blood. Once filled, the heart muscle provides 
the power necessary for pumping the blood through 
the body. 

A human heart contains four hollow chambers 
made for receiving and sending blood. Theright 
atrium (AY tree uhm), and right ventricle (VEN truh 
kuhl) receive and send blood to the lungs, while 
the left atrium, and left ventricle receive and send 
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blood to the rest of the body. (Note that right and 
left refer to your body's right-hand and left-hand 
sides.) The right and left sides of the heart are 
separated by a wail of muscle. This wall keeps blood 
going to the lungs separate from the blood going 
to the body.22 



In a study involving several hundred eighth graders, students who 
studied the rewritten material learned more about the concepts required to 
understand the circulatory system than students who studied the original 
version.23 Though the excerpt above from the rewritten version is much 
longer than the related excerpt from the original, the two versions were the 
same length when considered as a whole. The rewritten version was kept 
the same length by deleting what was judged to be extraneous information, 
such as the fact that, 'The work done by the heart each minute is about 
equal to lifting 32 kg a distance of 30 cm off the ground.' 

In conclusion, many discussions of what may be wrong with textbooks, 
and what ought to be done to make them right, miss the mark. Pleas to 
control the 'readability' of textbooks often confuse symptoms with causes. 
Pleas for high quality writing are vague. 'Stylish' writing is not always 
comprehensible writing. Pleas to make textbooks 'harder" are not on the 
mark either. While students do make faster progress when texts offer some 
challenge, people prove every day that it is possible to make unimportant 
information hard to understand. Surely, the goal is to write meaty texts, 
rich with important concepts and information, that at the same time are 
easy enough to understand. 

To put the conclusion in a nutshell, school books should contain 
adequate explanations considering the skill level, knowledge, and reasoning 
power of the developing reader. What will be an adequate explanation 
depends upon the grade. In the case of a second-grade story, it may mean 
explaining why a raccoon is hiding behind a tree. In the case of a fifth- 
grade history text, it may mean explaining why the United States wanted to 
build the transcontinental railroad. In the case of an eighth-grade science 
text, it may mean explaining how the structure of the human heart supports 
its function. 
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Teanhinfy That Will girtend Literacy 



Textbook writers can make the process of extracting and integrating 
relevant information from stories and textbooks much easier for school 
children. However, well-written materials will not do the job alone. 
Teachers must instruct students in strategies for extracting and organizing 
critical information from text. This function of the teacher is all the more 
important since many textbooks are inadequate. Thus, whether children 
will make rapid or slow progress in becoming skilled readers depends upon 
the content and method of instruction. 

Research has shown that children's learning is facilitated when critical 
concepts or skills are directly taught by the teacher.^^ The section on 
phonics in the preceding chapter concluded that breaking the code is easier 
for children when instruction directly provides information about 
letter*sound relationships. Similarly, comprehending information in 
textbooks is easier if students are instructed in strategies that cause them 
to focus their attention on the relevant information, synthesize the 
information, and integrate it with what they already know. Children should 
not be left guessing about how to comprehend. In the words of one 
researcher, "thinking needs to t>e made public.'^^ 

Direct instruction needs to be distinguished from questioning, 
discussion, and guided practice.^^ Direct instruction in comprehension 
means explaining the steps in a thought process that gives birth to 
comprehension, it may mean that the teacher models a strategy by thinking 
aloud about how he or she is going about understanding a passage. The 
instruction includes information on why and when to use the strategy. 
Instruction of this type Is the surest means of developing the strategic 
processing that was identified earlier as characteristic of skilled readers. 

In one study of direct comprehension instruction, seventh graders who 
could Identify words adequately but displayed poor comprehension were 
taught four specific strategies to help them monitor their understanding 
and learning of textbook selections • devising questions about the text, 
summarizing, predicting what the author was going to say next, and 
resolving inconsistencies.^^ These strategies were taught by a technique 
called "reciprocal teaching' in which teacher and children worked together 
in small groups. First, the teacher gave direct instruction in the four 
strategies and modeled how to use them - for instance, by thinking aloud 
about how to formulate an important question about the text and talking 
about what she found unclear or confusing. Then, each of the students took 
on the role of the teacher, and asked the rest of the group a question and 



identified confusing aspects of :;he text, with the 'real' teacher giving 
guidance. After several weeks all students improved In answering 
comprehension questions. They also carried over these new strategies to 
other academic subjects. When the students were tested two months later, 
they were still using the strategies. 

In another project, third- and fifth-grade children were taught how to 
use such strategies as skimming, why the strategies were helpful, and 
when to use them.^^ Bulletin boards, worksheets, and direct instruction 
from teachers reinforced the importance of the strategies, along with such 
metaphors as 'Be a Reading Detective' and 'Road Signs for Reading'. After 
four months of instruction, a number of different measures revealed 
significant improvements in students' reading. 

The most logical place for instruction in most reading and thinking 
strategies is in social studies and science rather than in separate lessons 
about reading. The reason is that the strategies are useful mainly when the 
student is grappling with Important but unfamiliar content. Outlining and 
summarizing, for instance, make sense only when there is some substantial 
material to be outlined or summarized. The idea that reading instruction 
and subject matter instruction should be integrated is an old one in 
education, but there is little indication that such integration occurs often 
in practice. 

indeed, it is a surprising fact, but one documented by studies in Canada 
as well as the United States, that direct comprehension instruction that 
goes beyond the meanings of individual words is rare any place in the 
curriculum in ordinary classrooms.^^ In one well-known study, only 45 
minutes of comprehension instruction, not counting time spent asking and 
answering questions, were found during 17,997 minutes of observation in 
reading and social studies periods in 39 classrooms in 14 school 
districts. 3 0 

Why don't more teachers provide direct Instruction in reading 
strategies? According to experts who have analyzed the teachers' manuals 
accompanying reading, social studies, and science programs, the advice they 
contain often is too sketchy to be of much help to a teacher who wants to 
directly teach some aspect of comprehension such as how to formulate the 
main idea of a passage.^^ 

A manual isn't necessary for a teacher to teach in a fashion that "makes 
thinking public." However, the expectation that teachers can instruct 
students In these strategies without good manuals assumes that teachers 
have been trained to provide such instruction. Since most of the research 
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underlying these strategies is relatively recent, this assumption is 
unrealistic. Just as students need instruction in knowing what, when, why. 
and how to think strategically when reading te> hooks, teachers need to be 
trained in knowing what, when, why, and how to teach comprehension 
strategies directly. 

Practice Appropriate for gxtendino Literacy 

In this section, the important topic of independent practice of reading will 
be considered. 'Independent* means that the student is expected to work 
alone with a minimum amount of supervision or help from the teacher or 
others. There are two aspects to independent practice. The first is 
practice that is intended to strengthen specific skills or concepts. This 
function is mainly served by workbooks and skill sheets in today's schools. 
The second is practice that is intended to reinforce the whole act of 
reading. The major activity that does thi^ is extended silent reading. Also 
important are extended opportunities for speaking, listening, and, 
particularly, writing. 

Workbooks and Skill Sheets 

Students spend up to 70% of the time allocated for reading instruction in 
independent practice, or "seat-work.'^^ This is an hour per day in the 
average classroom. Most of this time is spent on workbooks and skill 
sheets. Children spend considerably more time with their workbooks than 
they do receiving instruction from their teachers. . 

Publishers say that the demand for seatwork activities is insatiable. 
To meet the demand, most publishers supply a range of supplementary 
exercise sheets in addition to workbooks which relate to the basal reading 
lessons. Many teachers use the exercises of several publishers as well as 
ones they have prepared themselves. In the course of a school year, it 
would not t>e uncommon for a child in the elementary grades to bring home 
1.000 workbook pages and skill sheets completed during reading period. 

Analyses of workbook activities reveal that many require only a 
perfunctory level of reading .^^ Children rarely need to draw conclusions or 
reason on a high level. Few activities foster fluency, or constructive and 
strategic reading. Almost none require any extended writing. Instead, 
responses usually involve filling a word in a blank, circling or underlining 
an item, or selecting one of several choices. Many workbook exercises drill 
students on skills that have little value in teaming to read. The exercises 
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sometimes have difficulMo-understand directions and confusing art work. 
A serious problem is that some worlcbooi< pages and many skill sheets are 
poorly integrated with the rest of the reading lesson. 

Consider, for example, the following exercise from a second-grade 
workbook: 

Read each sentence. Decide which consonant letter is used the most. 
Underline it each time. 

1. My most important toy is a toy train. 

2. Nancy, who lives in the next house, has nine cats. 

3. Will you bring your box of marbles to the party? 

It is peculiar to suppose that, if children can already read the sentences, 
their reading ability will be improved by asking them to underline 
consonants. Furthermore, though the children are directed to 'read each 
sentence." they don't need to read anything but the directions to do the task. 
The one certain conclusion is that the exercise is time-consuming and 
extremely tedious. 

Even young children often see the futility of doing workbook page after 
workbook page. One researcher asked children what they were doing when 
they were occupied with workbooks.^^ Most saw the pages merely as 
something to get finished. As one boy, age 6. said, ''There! I didn't 
understand that, but I got it done'. Students frequently don't read all the 
material in worksheets. Instead, they attempt to use shortcuts that allow 
them to answer in a mechanical fashion, if options a and c have been used 
to answer two of three questions, for example, some children will write 
down b for the tftird question without reading it. 

Classroom research suggests that the amount of time devoted to 
worksheets is unrelated to year-to-year gains in reading proficiency ^ 
Why. then, does this type of seatwork take the largest share of ell the time 
devoted to reading? In the primary grades, the major reason appears to 
stem from the fact that children are taught reading in small groups. 
Maintaining the undivided attention of the children in one group is difficult 
to manage unless the rest of the children are occupied with tasks they can 
do by themselves that are sure to keep them busy. A contributing reason is 
the widespread practice of school-mandated tests covering small bits of 
knowledge about reading. As will be detailed in the chapter on testing, 
holding teachers responiible for children's performance on these tests 
reinforces heavy use of seatwork exercises. 
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Sn summary, while it cannot be doubted that well-designed worlcbooks 
and skill sheets can provide worth-while practice in aspects of reading, 
many of these exercise activities are poorly designed. The most notable 
8hortcom:ngs are the dubious value of a large share of the activities to 
growth in reading proficiency and the lack of integration of the activitif^s 
with the rest of the reading lesson. For these problems, the publishing 
industry is responsible. Moreover, in the all too typical classroom, too 
much of the precious time available for reading instruction is given over to 
workbook and skill sheet tasks and students invest only the most 
perfunctory level of attention in the tasks. For these problems, teachers 
and school administrators are responsible. The conclusion is that workbook 
and skill sheet tasks should be pared to the minimum that will actually 
contribute to growth in reading. 

Independent Reading 

Research suggests that the amount of independent, silent reading children 
do in school is significantly related to gains in reading achievement.^^ 
However, the amount of time children spend reading in the average 
classroom is small. An estimate of silent reading time in the typical 
primary school class is 7 or 8 minutes per day, or less than 10% of the total 
time devoted to reading. By the middle grades, siient reading time may 
average 15 minutes per school day.^^ 

Research also shows that the amount of reading students do out of 
school is consistently related to gains in reading achievement.^^ In one 
recent study, fifth graders completed a daily log of after-school activities 
for periods ranging from two to six months.^^ Among all the ways the 
children reported spending their leisure time, average minutes per day 
reading books was the best predictor of reading comprehension, vocabulary 
size, and gains in reading achievement between the second and the fifth 
grade. 

But most children don't read very much during their free time. In the 
study of fifth graders mentioned above, 50% of the children read books for 
an average of four minutes per day or less, 30% read two minutes per day or 
less, and fully 10% never reported reading any book on any day. For the 
majority of the children, reading from books occupied 1% of their free time, 
or less, (n contrast, ihe children averaged 130 minutes per day watching 
TV, or about one third of the time between the end of school and going to 
sleep." 
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Increasing the amount of time children read ought to be a priority for 
both parents and teachers. Reading books (and magazines, newspapers, and 
even comic boolcs) is probably a major source of knowledge about sentence 
structure, text structure, literary forms, and topics ranging from the Bible 
to current events. 

Independent reading Is probably a major source of vocabulary growth. A 
synthesis of available evidence suggests that children in grades three 
through twelve learn the meanings of about 3,000 new words a year.^^ 
Some of these are directly taught in school, but a moment's reflection will 
show that this source could account for only a modest proportion of the 
total. To learn 3,000 words a year would require learning about 15 words 
every school day. Even the most determined advocates of vocabulary drill 
do not introduce this many words a day. let alone teach them to the level of 
mastery. One group of researchers has argued that, beyond the third grade, 
children acquire the majority of the new words they learn incidentally 
while reading books and other material." 

Independent reading is probably a major source of reading fluency, in 
contrast to workbook pages or computer drills, the reading of books 
provides practice in the whole act of reading. Practice in this form is 
likely to be particularly effective in increasing the automaticity of word 
identification skills. Avid readers do twenty times or more as much 
independent reading as less frequent readers.^ This means they are 
getting vastly more practice and helps to explain why children who read a 
lot make more progress in reading. Children who are avid readers come 
from homes in which reading is encouraged by a parent, grandparent, older 
brother or sister or even a baby sitter. They come from homes that have 
books, subscriptions to children's magazines, and in which both adults and 
children have library cards.^^ Public and school libraries are especially 
important for chikJren from poor homes. One study found that the amount of 
reading children from poor hontes did and their gains in reading achievement 
over the summer were related to the distance they lived from a public 
library.*^ 

Analyses of schools that have been successful in promoting independent 
reading suggest that one of the keys is ready access to books. However, 
fully 15% percent of the nation's schools do not have libraries. In most of 
the remaining schools, the collections are small, averaging just over 13 
volumes per student. In 1978, schools that did have libraries were adding 
less than a boo'i a year per student, which does not even keep up with loss 
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and wear.^' According to a 1984 evaluation, *the collections of the school 
library ... are in increasing jeopardy; inventories have been shrinking, and 
what remains is bordering on the obsolete."^ ^ 

In addition to school-wide libraries, several projects have 
demonstrated the value of classroom libraries. Children in classrooms with 
libraries read more, express better attitudes toward reading, and makn 
greater gains in reading comprehension than children who do not have such 
ready access to books.*^^ In one study with non-native English speakers, 
ample classroom libraries were associated with dramatic improvements in 
reading achievement that were still evident when the children were 
retested a few years later.'^^ 

Other features of school programs that are associated with increased 
independent reading include activities to interest children in' books, 
guidance in choosing books from someone who knows both the books and the 
children, and time set aside during the school day for independent reading. 
Research suggests that the frequency with which students read in and out 
of school depends upon the priority classroom teachers give to independent 
reading .51 

The Cenr^eetion Betweer^ Reading and Writing 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that reading is one of the language 
arts. All of the uses of language - listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
- are Interrelated and mutually supportive. It follows, therefore, that 
school activities that foster one of the language arts inevitably will 
benefit the others as well. 

Writing activities, in particular, should be integrated into the reading 
period. Students can do extended writing in place some of the worttbook 
pages that now occupy so much of their time. Students can write about the 
material they have just read about in their basal readers. Or they can write 
about other topics. in either case, writing is seatwork that affects 
children's reading in positive ways. 

Opportunities to write have been found to contribute to knowledge of 
how written and oral language are related, and to growth in phonics, 
spelling, vocabulary development, and reading comprehension .^^ Students 
who write frequently and discuss their writing with others approach 
reading with what has been termed the "eye of a writer." The following 
quotation Illustrates the change in understanding of one young author: 
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Before t ever wrote a book. I used to think 'here 
was a big machine, and they typed a title and then 
the machine went until the book was done. Now 1 
look at a book and I know a guy wrote it and it's 
been his project for a long time. After the guy 
writes it, he probably thinks of questions people 
will ask him and revises it like I do.^^ 

The value for reading is one reason for increased writing. Of course, the 
principal reason is that learning to write well Is a valued goal in its own 
right. Unfortunately, every recent analysis of writing instruction ir* 
American classrooms has reached the same conclusion: Children don't get 
many opportunities to write. In one recent study In grades one, three and 
five, only 15% of the school day was spent in any kind of writing activity .^^ 
Two-thirds of the writing that did occur was word for word copying in 
workbooks. Compositions of a paragraph or more in length are infrequent 
even at the high school levei.^^ 

As was discussed in the chapter on Emerging Literacy, writing can be 
included in the earliest stages of reading instruction. Young children can 
write with preformed letters or print labels on pictures. Later, as children 
gain more control over the physical act of writing, wilting ought to become 
even more integral to reading instruction. 

Instruction in grammar is often justified on the grounds that it 
Improves students' writing. In the long run, knowledge of grammar 
undoubtedly helps people become better writers as well as as better 
readers and better speakers. However, it is a mistake to suppose that 
instruction in grammar transfers readily to the actual uses of language. 
This may be the explanation for the fact that experiments over the last 
fifty years have shown negligible improvement in the quality of student 
writing as a result of grammar instruction.^^ Research suggests that the 
finer points of writing, such as punctuation and subject-verb agreement, 
may be learned best while students are engaged in extended writing that 
has the purpose of communicating a message to an audience.^^ Notice that 
no communicative purpose is served when children are asked to identify '^n 
a worksheet the parts of speech or the proper use of shall and will. 

Skillful teachers find ways to give children reasons to communicate to 
real audiences. Children can retell stories that they have read in the form 
of a news release for classmates. They can write to maintain classroom 
life by writing announcements, schedules for class activities, diaries of 
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classroom events, records of the weather, and acknowledgments of 
assistance from school personnel, a parent, or a classroom visitor. Letter 
writing, in particular, is a form of expression in which there are reasons to 
write to real audiences. 

List writing is an easy way to initiate children into writing. For 
example, children might read to locate a recipe for cookies to be served at a 
class party. Once the recipe has been located, newspapers can be studied to 
determine the best source for ingredients. This could be followed by 
writing the shopping list of ingredients and directions for making the 
cookies for the class party. 

Another form of writing that has been tried successfully in classrooms 
is keeping diaries or journals. Some teachers engage in give-and-take with 
students by periodically writing comments in their joumals.^^ These 
teachers emphasize the content of the children's entries, and are sparing of 
suggestions about spelling, grammar, or handwriting. 

in summary: 

9 Readability formulas are useful only as a rough check on the difficulty 
and appropriateness of books. 

It is also Important to gauge clarity, organization, interest, literary 
quality, and subject matter accuracy. 
0 School textbooks should be rich with important concepts and 
information. Books for all grades need to contain adequate explanations 
taking into account the skill level, knowledge, and reasoning power of 
the reader. 

o Teachers need tc teach comprehension strategies* directly. Teachers 
should devote more time to teaching strategies for understanding not 
only stories but also social studies and science texts. 

o Workbook and skill sheet tasks take too much of the time allotted for 
reading. These should be parad to the minimum that will actually 
contribute to growth in reading. 

o Students shouid do more extended writing. Writing is most beneficial 
when students have a reason to communicate to a genuine audience. 

0 Priority should be given to independent reading. Two hours a week of 
independent reading should be expected by the time children are in the 
third or fourth grade. To do this, chiklren need ready access to books 
and guidance in choosing appropriate and interesting books. Reading 
should emphasize works that represent the core of our cultural heritage. 




The Teacher and the Classroom 



An indisputable conclusion of research is that the quality of teaching 
makes a considerable difference in children's learning. Studies indicate that 
about 15 percent of the variation among children in reading achievement at 
the end of the school year is attributable to factors that relate to the skill 
and effectiveness of the teacher.i In contrast, the largest study ever done 
comparing approaches to beginning reading found that about 3 percent of the 
variation in reading achievement at the end of the first grade was attrib- 
utable to the overall approach of the program.^ Thus, the prudent assump- 
tion for educational policy is that, while there may be some "materials- 
proof" teachers, there are no "teacher-proof" materials. 

Teachers influence children's learning in a number of ways that mater- 
ials alone cannot. The teacher's critical role in providing direct instruction 
was discussed in previous chapters. In addition, teachers influence 
children's learning in the following ways: Managing the classroom environ- 
ment, pacing and content coverage, and grouping children for instruction. 

Management of the Classroom Environment 

Teachers who are successful in creating literate environments have 
classrooms that are simultaneously stimulating and disciplined. The 
successful teacher creates varied opportunities for language use. The 
successful teacher asks questions that make children think and requires 
children to answer in ways that communicate ideas clearly. The successful 
teacher uses language in a manner that sparks children's interest in the 
meanings and origins of words. In the classrooms of successful teachers, 
the children are encouraged to ask questions and present information about 
class experiences, current world events, television programs, and so on. In 
classrooms that foster enthusiasm for language, the children write a lot and 
do so for many reasons. 

Though writing, speaking, and listening are ail important, children must 
receive reading instruction and have opportunities for reading to become 
good readers. Research has substantiated that the amount of time that 
teachers allocate to reading relates to yoar-to-year gains in reading 
proficiency, as represented by standardized tests.^ In the typical American 
classroom, a great deal of time is allocated to reading instruction. The best 
available evidence shows that the average is about an hour and a half per 
day.^ Depending on the locale, the school day is about five hours in length. 
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Thus, about 30% of the school day in the average classroom is spent in 
reading instruction. However, it should be reiterated again that much of 
this time is devoted to workbook pages and skill sheets that have doubtful 
value in learning to read. 

Furthermore, average figures obscure the extremes. The amount of time 
allocated to reading varies enormously from one classroom to another, even 
within the same school. Teachers have been observed who allocated as few 
as 35 minutes per day or as much as 126 minutes per day to reading.^ At the 
low end of this range, there is reason to worry that children will not have 
enough time to make satisfactory progress in reading. 

The time allocated to reading may or may not be used efficiently. Thus, 
more important than time allocated to reading is 'engaged time' • the time 
the child is productively involved in reading.^ The total amount of engaged 
time depends on allocated time, of course, and also on the skill of the 
teacher in managing the class. 

Skilled teachers minimize discipline problems, and quickly handle the 
ones that do arise. At the beginning of the school year, skilled teachers 
establish routines for potentially time-wasting chores such as making 
transitions between activities, distributing supplies, getting help with 
assignments, and turning in completed work. When necessary, they provide 
instruction in carrying out these routines, and continue to remind students 
to use the routines until they do so from habit.^ 

Skilled teachers attemp>t to make clear the purpose of every activity. 
They maKe sure children understand how to do each task. They make sure 
children know what they are supposed to do when they finish a task. In 
classrooms taught by these teachers, more of the precious time available 
for learning is spent in activities with academic value.^ 

Effective teachers place a premium on subject matter learning, but they 
are not indifferent to children as individuals. They are supportive while at 
the same time maintaining high expectations for learning. One 
characteristic that distinguishes effective classrooms from ineffective 
ones is the teacher's commitment to the belief that ail children can learn to 
read. Effective teachers strive to see that every child nnasters basic skills 
and then goes as far beyond this basic level as possible.^ 

Pacing and Content Coverage 

The pace of instruction strongly predicts year-to-year gains in reading.'' ° 
Children of any given level of ability who are in fast-paced groups show 




growth beyond the expected. Striking variation is evident across class- 
rooms in the pace at which children move through material. A recent study 
reported data on the pace of instruction in 60 elementary school classrooms 
from seven different states.li On the average, the high-ability groups in 
these classrooms covered considerably more running words of text per week 
than the low-ability groups. The figures were 1.100 words as compared to 
400 in high- and low-ability first-grade groups and 6,900 as compared to 
4,400 in high- and low-ability fifth-grade groups. While some differences 
across grade and ability level are to be expected, the pace of instruction 
varied by a factor of ten or even twenty within groups at the same grade and 
supposedly at the same level of ability. For instance, the number of words 
read per week was reported to have varied from 600 to 8,900 in low-ability, 
fifth-grade groups. 

Of course, the pace of instruction cannot be pushed beyond some limit, 
in the long run, the pace that can be maintained with a group depends not 
only on the ability of the children, but on the difficulty of the material, the 
time allocated to reading, and the percentage of allocated time during which 
the children remain actively engaged. A time-honored rule is that the pace 
is optimum when children accurately identify 95% or more of the words in a 
text while reading aloud. Another rule proposes that children ought to 
answer about 80% of the teacher's questions satisfactorily. If the level of 
success falls below these figures, the belief is that the pace is too brisk 
and the lessons are In danger of floundering. Available evidence does 
suggest that high levels of success are associated with large year-to-year 
gains in reading.i2 

Thus, though effective teachers move through material at a brisk pace, 
they do not sacrifice comprehension. They move in small steps and they 
move on to the next step only when students have been successful. How the 
most effective teachers manage to maintain both a fast pace and a high rate 
of success, two characteristics that may sometimes conflict, is a complex 
issue that research has not yet completely untangled. 

One obstacle to an optimum pace is the meager ration of books with 
which many classrooms are stocked. There are reports of teachers who 
slow down when they see that they are running out of material. They may 
stop reading instruction altogether when they finish the assigned book, 
since they are not allowed to encroach on next year's book, and either other 
books are unavailable or the teacher does not perceive that it Is important 
to keep the children reading. 
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Another obstacle to an optimum pace in some schools is the principal 
who insists that every child reach certain points in the reading curriculum 
on specified dates. The result can be that some students are rushed over 
material without mastering anything while other students mark time. 

Grouping for Instruction 

When children receive reading instruction in the United States, it 
usually takes place in a lesson with a small group of children of similar 
ability. Virtually all primary-grade teachers and many middle-grade 
teachers divide the childr&n in a class into groups, most often three groups 
of high-, average-, and low-ability. Reading groups are kept small to make 
it easier for the teacher to maintain the active engagement of the children. 
Reading groups are composed on the basis of ability to enable the teacher to | 
adapt the pace of instruction to the children: otherwise, the fast child may 
be held back or the slow child may be left behind. 

In theory, ability grouping allows teachers to pace instruction at a 
more-neariy-optimum rate for children at every level than would be 
possible in whole class teaching. In fact, the evidence suggests that ability 
grouping may improve the achievement of the fast child but not the slow 
child.''3 

Whatever cute name may be given to a reading group, the children know 
their place. They evaluate their own abilities cn the basis of the status of 
their group. The low-group students in one school may be at the same 
reading level as the students in the average group in another school. Yet, the 
low-group students in the one school may view themselves as poor readers, 
and their teachers may have lower expectations for their progress.''^ 

There are qualitative differences in the experience of children in high 
and low reading groups that would be expected to place children in low 
groups at a disadvantage.^^ Children in low groups do relatively more 
reading aloud and relatively less silent reading. They more often read words 
without a meaningful context on lists or flash cards, and less often read 
words in stories. Teachers correct a higher proportion of the oral reading 
mistakes of. children in low groups than children in high groups. When a 
mistake is corrected, teachers are more likely to furnish a clue about 
pronunciation and less likely to furnish a clue about meaning for children in 
low groups. Teachers ask relatively more simple, factual questions of 
children in low groups and relatively fewer questions that require reasoning. 



Characteristically, low groups are less engaged with the lesson than 
high groups.i^ One reason for this is that low groups include children who 
are low in "social maturity" • that is, children perceived as troublemakers 
and those who won't pay attention - as well as children who are low in 
ability. In high groups, the children themselves sometimes police mis- 
behavior and may coach others to pay attention. In low groups, children may 
distract one another. Moreover, teachers tolerate more interruptions of the 
lessons of low than high groups. 

It is difficult for a child to move from one group to another within a 
year.''^ Since teachers form the groups at the beginning of the year partly 
on the basis of the children's standing the previous year, changing groups 
from one year to the next is also difficult. It is a sad fact but frequently 
true that, 'Once a bluebird, always a bluebird." 

Yet the means for assessing reading ability, particularly the ability of 
children in kindergarten or first grade, are quite fallible. Grouping 
decisions, therefore, are also fallible. Some scholars have argued that it is 
not so much ability that determines the future attainment of a young child, 
but the reading group into which the child is initially placed.i^ As has been 
detailed already, the child in a group designated as low-ability will receive 
less instruction and qualitatively different instruction than the child would 
in a group designated as high-ability. As a result, the child may make slow 
progress in reading and the initial group designation may become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 

A common belief among teachers is that all children require an equal 
share of their attention. Though children of all levels require direct 
instruction from teachers, low-ability children usually do less well than 
high-ability children when working alone or in small groups without the 
teacher. In other words, close teacher supervision is particularly 
Important for less able students. Thus, it seems advisable for teachers to 
assign fewer students to low groups and to keep closer track of these 
students during independent work periods. 

The problems with ability grouping can be alleviated if not eliminated 
entirely. First, the assignment of children to groups should be reviewed 
periodically and children switched around, even though this means that some 
children will not have read all of the previous selections in the book. 
Second, reading groups do not always have to be formed on the basis of 
ability. For example, the advantage of small group instruction for holding 
attention would still be there if children were sometimes grouped on the 
basis of interest in the topic. Grouping according to interest is feasible. 
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since children usually read at a higher level than may be typical for them 
when they find the topic particularly interesting.^^ Some reading teachers 
encourage children to sit In on the lessons of other groups, and report that 
the 'visitors* profit from the experience; this is an idea that other teachers 
might wish to try. Most important, teachers must take care to provide rich 
lessons for each group of children, whatever their level. 

Because of the serious problems inherent in ability grouping, the 
Commission believes that educators should explore other options for reading 
instruction. One option is more use of whole class instruction. This seems 
feasible for aspects of phonics, spelling, study skills, and comprehension. 
There are programs that recommend whole class teaching some of the 
time,^^ and they achieve good results, but whether the results are attribut- 
able to the use of whole class instruction or other features of the programs 
is not known. 

Another possible supplement to the conventional arrangement of 
teacher-led instruction of children grouped according to ability is an 
arrangement in which children tutor each other, alternating in the role of 
teacher. "Peer tutoring' has proved successful in arithmetic, and it 
deserves exploration and study in reading as well.^^ 

In conclusion: 

o Effective teachers create literate environments for their children. They 
schedule reading and writing activities as a priority, move through 
materials at an appropriate pace, stimulate and sustain children's 
attention, and arrange for high rates of success. 

0 Grouping by ability may slow the progress of low-ability students. Both 
the quantity and quality of instruction for low groups need improvement. 
Some of the problems with ability grouping can be alleviated by 
switching group assignments periodically, using criteria other than 
ability for group assignment, and. maybe, increasing the time devoted to 
whole class instruction. 
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Appendix A 



My Favorite Sea Monsters: 
GREAT WHITE SHARK 

fay Don C. Reed* 

The tank lights went out. I was in the dark with the shark. 

i was scared. I had been summoned to Marine World Africa USA to 
swim with an injured great white shark, at night. 

It was my job as head scuba diver for the oceanarium-zoo in 
northern California to "walk" the injured shark, swimming it forward so 
water would flow past its gills, allowing it to breathe. 

As i drove toward the park, I thought about the horror movie "Jaws." 
its star, a shark the size of a school bus, had terrified me. I reminded 
myself that the shark in "Jaws" had been a 25-foot-long robot, larger than 
the biggest real white shark ever caught. But I also knew the movie was 
based on a real incident. 

In 1916, a great white swam up a fresh>water creek near Matawan 
Bay, N.J., and killed four people. It was eventually caught, human remains 
still in its stomach. 

That shark was eight feet long-the same size as the injured shark I 
was going to visit. 

tt was dark when I arrived at the oceanarium and put on my wet £>uit 
and diving equipment. Floodlights made the water in the giant reef 
aquarium tank glow an eerie green. 

'Montgomery County Public Schools gratefully acknowledges Don C. Reed 
for his permission to reproduce this article which was originally 
published in Bovs* Life Magazine. Janua.y, 1991. 
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Behind my weight beit I tucked a homemade antishark stick--a 
stainless steel rod fitted with a bicycle grip. Then I swam cautiously out 
into the tank. 

Suddenly, a school of kelp bass scattered before me. I yanked out 
the shark stick. But it was only our giant loggerhead turtle that scared 
the bass. 

Then I saw them: the diver I was to relieve, and the great white 
shark. From the straight ahead, the shark looked all mouth. I swam wide 
around the forest of teeth, approaching from the back. I tapped the diver 
on the shoulder. He jerked his head around, startled. He must have been 
thinking shark. 

I put my hands on the back of the shark. The hide, covered with 
toothlike scales, was very rough in one direction, toward the head, and 
smooth the other way. 

This female great white was in trouble. She had been tangled in 
fishing nets and brought to Marine World to be saved. 

My job was to push her, not ride. Sharks, unlike most fish, cannot 
hold still and breathe for very long. They must keep moving. Pushing her 
was like shoving a lawn mower uphill, through weeds. 

At first, the shark did not seem real. She felt like a sandpaper- 
covered surfboard. I leaned around close and looked at her mouth. One row 
of notch-edged triangles stood upright, and other rows lay behind it. 

Now the jaw moved, slowly, as though its owner were testing the 
equipment. The flat black eye rolled back and looked at me. She was real, 
all right. 

Somebody tapped me, and I jumped. My turn was up. We traded 
places, and the shark-walk went on. 

We switched divers every 10 or 15 minutes. But there were not 
many of us, and all too often it was my turn again. 
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The shark's rough hide wore the skin off my fingertips. The 
coldwater. tension and sheer exertion of pushing the shark exhausted 
me. When the shark stick fell out of my belt. I told myself I would 
go get it when my turn was up. But i forgot. 

At three in the morning, the park had a mild power failure, and 
the floodlights went dark. This was important to me, because at the 
time I was under-water with the white shark. I could see nothing. 
Worse, the darkness seemed to trigger something in the shark. I 
could fee! a faster rhythm in the muscles beneath her rough hide. 

i was holding the shark by the dorsal fin. Her tail fin brushed 
back and forth beneath my legs, harder. No longer was I pushing, but 
was pulled, towed faster and faster through the black water. 

I heard a small, terrible noise-shhciick, shhclick-like steak 
knives meshing together. It was her teeth. She was flexing and 
testing her jaws. 

Suddenly she turned right, hard, jerking free. The jolt numbed 
my wrist. My eyes strained to see her. but could not. 

There was only one thing to do. Letting out my breath, I fell 
softly to the floor, settling, drifting, like dead weight. When my 
heels touched bottom, I carefully backed up. shuffling, hoping I 
would not blunder into the shark or a dangerous moray eel. 

Because sharks, like all hunters, are attracted by movement, I 
hid by holding still. Every other creature in the tank was doing 
exactly the same. 

Soon my eyes adjusted to the faint moonlight. Then I saw her. 
She was trying to shake off her grogginess by swimming forward 
quickly. Before long, she rammed the wail of the reef tank, i could 
do nothing to stop her. The impact shook her tike a bag of water, and 
she sank. 
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Behind my mask, my eyes were stinging with tears. I swam to 
her, struggled to pick her up and tried again to "walk" her. She 
moved a little, but it was really over after that. 

In the morning, we could see her clearly for the first time. 
She was beautiful. Her skin was a rich brown, fading to silver on the 
sides, and she had a cream-white belly. Her eyes were not pure 
black, but tinged with blue. Her snout pointed like the nose of a jet 
airplane. 

I wished she could have survived. Then millions of people 
could have come to see her, and perhaps understood better why we 
need these predators of the sea. For by eating sick and wounded 
fish, sharks help to keep the ocean healthy. 

Are sharks the horrible man-eaters that movies make them out 
to be? Rarely. Hundreds of millions of people swim in the ocean, 
yet around the world only about 12 are killed by sharks each year. 

When our white shark stopped moving, and even a touch on her 
eyeball brought no response, the two-year-old female carcharodon 
carcharias was pronounced dead. 

She was lifted from the water, measured (7 feet 6 inches) and 
weighed (350 prunds). Cause of death was determined (blood clots 
on the brain formed after she hit the wall). 

As for me, I put on my street clothes and drove home, and 
narrowly escaped having a bad accident when I fell asleep behind the 
wheel of my car. 

After that, If anybody asked: "You swam with a white shark? 
Weren't you afraid? Weren't you In terrible danger?" I could 
truthfully answer that I was most afraid on the drive to the park, 
and in the greatest danger on the long ride home. - Don C. Reed 



Appendix B 



"Say Cheese, Pleaser 

by John Cancalosi* 



"Hey! Whoa! Get down!" I yelled, shaking my leg as hard as I could. A 
confused koala with long, sharp claws was about to climb up the nearest 
"tree"— me! 

That sort of thing happens all the time when I photograph koalas. 
They're cute as can be. But taking their pictures can be quite an 
adventure) 

For my very first try, I started in a wildlife refuge in southern Australia, 
i struck out on foot through rough country, carrying cameras, a tripod, and 
a heavy telephoto lens. I was ready to go to work, but I had a major 
probiem: 

All the koalas were way up in trees. 

How am I ever going to get all this equipment up in those trees? 
I wondered. Then something caught my eye. Right in front of me was a 
huge male koala. He was sitting on a low tree limb, watching me. We 
stared at each other for a minute. Then he <st kind of dozed off to sleep. 



I grinned to myself-this was going to be easy after all. So I set up my 
equipment and took a few shots of him sleeping. 



Then I just waited for him to wake up and do something else. I waited... 
and waited... and waited. I knew that koalas aren't active during the day. 
But this was ridiculous! Finally I had to give up and go home. 



'Montgomery County Public Schools gratefully acknowledges John 
Cancalosi for permission to reproduce this article which was originally 
published in Ran ker Rick Magazine. January. 1990. 
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JUST HANGING AROUND 

After that first day, something was very clear to me: There was only one 
way to get better action shots of koalas. I was going to have to act like a 
koala. And that meant climbing trees. 

I started out again, looking up into the treetops. Sure enough, there were 
lots of big, gray, furry lumps-koalas, way up there. But again, I lucked 
out. t came across a small male koala in a tree that I could easily climb. 

I started up the tree slowly, so I wouldn't scare him. But one look at me 
and that koala started to wail. I couldn't believe the noise he made. It 
sounded almost exactly like a person sobbing! 

I climbed back down the tree. But he kept on blubbering, i got back out of 
sight, but he still kept right on "crying". What had I done? 

Luckily for me. a ranger happened along. He told me he had heard other 
young males wail like this. Male koalas often fight over their territories. 
So perhaps "my" Koala had just been "beaten up" by another male koala. Or 
maybe he thought I was the biggest, weirdest koala he had ever seen, 
climbing up to kick him out of his tree! 

TACKLING TEDDIES 

Koalas eat the leaves of eucalyptus (YOU-kuh-LIP-tuss) trees. But if 
there are too many koalas, they eat all the leaves, and the trees may die. 

When this starts to happen near someone's home, rangers are often called 
in to catch and move the koalas. That may seem like an easy job. After 
all, koalas look like cuddly teddy bears. In fact, many Australians even 
call the koalas "teddies." But you don't want to mess with one! I found 
that out when I went along on a koala-catching mission. 

To get a koala out of the trees, the rangers used a long pole with a red flag 
attached. They held the flag over the koala's head and shook it a little. 
The koala tried to get away from the flapping flag by backing down the 
tree. 
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Waiting on the ground were tlie rangers. As the koala neared the ground, 
the rangers slipped a noose around its body and tugged the koala from the 
tree with the rope. Then two or more rangers tackled the "teddy" and 
wrestled it into a waiting cage. 

That might sound like rough treatment, but koalas are rough, tough 
animals. They have long claws and sharp teeth-and they aren't afraid 
to use them! 

Koalas are also a lot stronger than they look. ~ 1 watched while one tried to 
'buck off a ranger who was clinging to Its back. It looked as if it were 
doing push-ups! I changed my mind about koalas that day-they look like 
teddy bears, but cuddly they're not! 

HITCHING A RIDE 

One of the things I had most wanted to photograph was a mother koala 
with a baby on her back. I knew it was probably too early in the season for 
me to see many "back young." But I wanted to give it a good try. As I 
trudged along, I thought about newborn baby koalas. 

As you may know, koalas are marsupials (mar-SUE-pea-uhls> That means 
they carry their small young in a pouch on their belly. When a koala is 
born, it's only about the size of a peanut. The tiny hairless baby crawls up 
its mother's belly fur and into her pouch. There it spends the next few 
months feeding on her milk. After it is about five months old, the baby 
spends more and more time out of the pouch. And then later, when the 
baby is strong enough, it hitches a ride on its mama's back as she travels 
around. 

My thoughts were interrupted by some sounds in the trees. There was a 
mother koala with a small furry baby. And, boy, was it cute! 

i spent much of the next few days in trees watching those two koalas. I 
took lots of shots, but I never saw the baby on its mother's back. 1 was 
disappointed, of course. But that's part of the wildlife photography 
business. And I did get a "special bonus" : 
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The park where 1 was taking my photographs had lots of koalas in it-too 
many in some places. Often koalas are moved from the park to places 
where there aren't so many. At the same time, more trees are planted to 
miake food and homes for the koalas that stay. 

I thought this was a great idea. So whenever it was too windy or rainy to 
take photographs, I helped the park rangers plant trees. By the time I left 
Australia. I had planted several hundred. 

Next time I go back to Australia, I'll check on the trees I planted, fvlaybe 
I'll be able to climb "my" trees. I'll point my camera at the koalas in them 
—and tell those koalas: "Say cheese!" 
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Appendix C 



Definitions of Types of Discourse 

Narrative texts - an account of an event or series of events that form a 
plot and involve characters in a setting over a period of time. 
Characteristic forms include short stories, novels, folktales, fables, 
myths, legends, biographies, autobiographies, diaries, journals, ballads, 
and story poems. 

Expository texts - a structured steet of ideas and information about a 
topic, often with generalizations and supporting details. Characteristic 
forms include encyclopedia articles, news articles, feature articles, 
textbooks, and expository tradebooks. 

Persuasive texts • a set of statements expressing opinion about a topic 
or product, often with supporting information intended to convince or 
persuade the reader/listener. Characteristic forms include advertise- 
ments, editorials, reviews, and critiques. 

Procedural texts - A set of directions that indicate the proper sequence 
of steps in making or doing something. Characteristic forms include 
recipes, game directions, signs, warnings, and directions for developing a 
skill. Also included are directions for travel, first aid, tests, assign- 
ments, informational forms, and science investigations. 



instnjctional Guide in Reading/Language Arts: Reading and Listening 
Page 7, Board of Education of Montgomery County. Rockvilie, Maryland. 
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Appendix D 



Writing Intents 

Narrative writing - The focus is primarily on the work itself, as an 
object worthy of being appreciated in its own right. Some examples of 
narrative writing are stories, fables, folk tales, novels, story poems, and 
plays. 

Expository writing - The focus is primarily on the subject matter 
itself, on relaying facts to others. Some examples of informative writing 
are reports, summaries, answers to essay questions, eye-witness 
accounts, and news stories. Procedural writing is included in the 
curriculum as a kind of informative writing. 

Procedures writing - See expository writing. 

Persuasive writing - The focus is primarily on achieving some 
practical effect on, or change the opinion of others. Some examples of 
persuasive writing are advertisements, commercials, letters-to-the 
•editor, and editorials. 

Note: In any piece of writing these intents will overlap. For example, an 
advertisement may be informative as well as persuasive, in persuading 
someone to buy a product, the writer includes information about that 
product. Similarly, literary forms which primarily tell a story may 
contain expressive, informative, and persuasive elements. These intents 
may be separated in the curriculum for both theoretical and practical 
reasons and serve as a framework for clustering the objectives in writing. 

Instructional Guide in Reading/Language Arts: Writing and Speaking, 
Page 1, Board of Education of Montgomery County , Rockville, Maryland. 
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